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The screws and handles arc 
; made of cold rolled steel. 
The jaws are made froma 
fine grade of crucible cast 
tool steel. The nuts, the 


parts which are given the 66 99 
greatest wear, are of malle- 


able iron and are very easily 
replaced. These nuts are 
Sew" | AUTOVISES 


E are one of the few vise manufacturers, operating our own foundry. Manufacturers who 
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do not make their own castings, use the ordinary kind made by jobbing foundries: We use 
a mixture of the best iron and steel, which gives us a very tough and strong vise casting. 
All “ROCK ISLAND” AUTOVISES are painted with a high grade dull black finish. All finished 
parts are highly polished and lacquered. The “ROCK ISLAND AUTOVISE” line is the best fin- 
ished line on the market. “AUTOVISE” illustrated above is called our “SWIVEL AUTOVISE.” 


It has 3% inch jaws, weighs 80 pounds and is adapted for automobile and heavy repair work. 
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This vise is a combination of vise jaws, pipe jaws and anvil. 


We make the largest and most complete line of vises on the market. 
Write TODAY for our latest catalogs covering many lines you can sell. 


ROCK ISLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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THE 
MAHONING 
“C” TYPE 


has many superior qualities 
which appeal to the care- 
ful buyer and user of warm 
air furnaces. 
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Be prepared to explain 
and demonstrate them to 
your customers. 


Full information for 


— the asking. 
“C’”? TYPE FOR SOFT COAL 


MAHONING FOUNDRY CO., Youngstown,OQhio 
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|_ The FRONT RANK 
Steel Furnace €@ 








sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


Longer Fire Travel 


and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 
gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 
tisement for the RRONT)JANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the PR@tRANS Good bre! We We're ro go 


: write us today for liberal terms ietestetins 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. a: : 
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IN A CONSIDERABLE measure, banks are the barom- 
eters of business. Experience has shown that they 
are extremely sensitive to changes in the 

Prospects pressure and volume of production. 

Encourage. Moreover, banks derive an appreciable 

share of their profits from being able 
closely to estimate the probable trend of affairs in 
any given set of circumstances. Therefore, serious 
attention should be given the forecast of readjustment 
made as follows by the National City Bank of 
New York: 

It is not possible to doubt that a great period of 
prosperity awaits the country as soon as the read- 
justments to a peace basis are made, and in our opinion 
the required readjustments are not such as to occasion 
alarm. The situation is imherently strong. Stocks 
of goods of all kinds are low all over the world, and 
people have been economizing in purchases until their 
needs are pressing. This country could have had a 
great foreign trade during the past year despite high 
prices, but for the embargoes and shortage of shipping. 
Construction and repair work is behind. Germany, 
the greatest steel exporter before the war, has ex- 
ported none for four years. Belgium and France, 
also exporters of steel have sold none in the same 
time and England’s sales have been greatly reduced. 
These arrearages naturally must be made up. In the 
past the consumption of steel was always rapidly 
increasing, and it may be expected to increase even 
more rapidly in the future. The demands of Europe 
upon the European supply will be so great that the 
other world markets will have to look largely to the 
United States for early attention. Furthermore, this 
country’s capacity to absorb iron and steel is very 
great, and there is unquestionably a heavy domestic 
demand in waiting. The one question which cannot 
be definitely answered is as to what prices must be 
made to bring this demand forward promptly. 

The end of the war raises a question as to the 
future of prices which of itself puts a check upon buy- 
ing. Every dealer wishes to keep his stock as low as 
possible while this question is pending; nevertheless 
once they are low they must be replenished in order 
to continue business. Consumers will hold off to some 
extent also if they expect prices to fall, but where 
great numbers of people are in possession of more 
funds than usual, as is the case today in many 
countries, the United States included, a very high 
degree of restraint in personal expenditures is not to 
be expected. Expenditures which represent capital 
investments are more directly affected. Business men 


are reluctant to put capital into permanent investments 
at a high level of costs, because it means permanently 
high costs for their products. Business prudence 
dictates delay in the case of new enterprises, unless 
there is some special advantage to be gained by haste. 
In the case of repairs and replacements delay may be 
impracticable. 

The indications are that there is a good volume of 
business which will come forward without regard to 
prices or with moderate concessions, and more as 
reductions occur. Including the whole field, there is 
an assurance of business which in ordinary times 
would be considered an unusually good outlook for 
the next year. It is only by comparison with the 
enormous government demands of war time that the 
prospect appears doubtful. It goes without saying 
that war-time conditions will not continue and it is not 
desirable that the pressure of war-time should con- 
tinue. There has been a demand for materials and 
labor in excess of any possible supply, and the condi- 
tions thus created in the nature of things were 
abnormal and temporary. 








A COMMODITY MAY BE defined as an object which 
instead of being consumed by him who produces it, is 
destined for sale and exchange. With 

Jobber Is_ the establishment of the modern system 
Essential. of factories and transportation, there 
came into action a new and indispensable 
funtion, namely, that of distribution. When the peo 
ple progressed out of the stage of production by hand 
and direct exchange of product between the work- 
ers, a method had to be devised for the more complex 
interchange of the products of mechanical production 
on a huge scale. Between the manufacturer and the 
dealer who sells directly to the consumer, it became 
needful to have a man who was specially trained to 
carry on the work of distribution. An immense sav- 
ing in the cost of distribution through the agency of 
jobbers makes it possible to bring within reach of all 
the people commodities which would cost a fortune 
under primitive methods of handling. No one who 
studies the mechanics of commerce doubts that the 
jobber is indispensable to the orderly, efficient, and 
economic delivery of goods through the channels of 
trade. The fact that the jobber carries a big and 
varied assortment of commodities of the industry with 
which he deals reduces costs to all concerned. This 
is evident for the reason that the entire overhead ex 
pense is not borne by a single line of goods but is 
spread over many lines. Jobbers are in close touch with 
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retailers everywhere. They are among the first to note 
any shift of opinion or change of sentiment among 
merchants affecting production and distribution. One 
of the most influential and progressive bodies of job- 
bers in America is the National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States. This organization held a 
convention at Hotel Dennis in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, December 10, 11, 12 and 13, in which they 
not only discussed matters concerning the interests of 
hardware jobbers but also welcomed the presence and 
counsel of the hardware manufacturers assembled in 
that city. An account of this meeting of the hardware 
jobbers which was the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of their Association, is given in this week’s issue 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD. De- 
spite the natural variations of opinion consequent upon 
differences of personality, there was a remarkable 
unanimity of judgment upon practically all the major 
topics dealt with at this meeting. A sane and well- 
bottomed optimism prevailed. The Association looks 
forward to a greater America wherein peace and order 
are the handmaidens of prosperity. 








THE ATTITUDE OF MIND which manufacturers as a 
«lass hold toward indusirial problems is the determin- 
ing factor in the commerce of a country. 

An Epochal Insofar as raw materials, mechanical 

Convention. equipment, and sufficiency of labor are 
concerned, the average of production and 
distribution can readily be maintained at a level of 
prosperity. The fundamental wants of society un- 
dergo no sudden and radical changes of such a nature 
as to outstrip the capacity of industry to supply them. 
Our bodies are the product of centuries of evolution. 
No profound alteration in their requirements is con- 
ceivable within the limit of any particular generation. 
Food, shelter, and raiment having been obtained, books 
and the paraphernalia of amusement, luxuries and the 
rarer things of art and exclusive adornment are ele- 
ments which call for productive activity over and 
above the essentials of life. The outstanding truth 
remains that from the point of view of resources and 
brain and brawn wherewith to develop them, there can 
never be any warrant in these United States of Amer- 
ica for economic depression. The problems of indus- 
try, therefore are psychologic. Their solution hinges 
upon coordinated policies of manufacture and de- 
livery. 

The convention of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, December 11, 12 and 13, this week, clearly 
exemplifies these underlying principles. Without such 
gatherings in which to synthesize the diverse judgment 
and policy of the producing interests of America, there 
is.no doubt that much confusion and wholly unneces- 
sary unemployment with its attendant distress would 
develop during these critical opening months of recon- 
struction. The convention at Atlantic City—an ac- 
count of which is given elsewhere in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD—is more 
than a meeting of men with similar trade interests. 
It is the putting into operation of that saving psychol- 
ogy, above referred to, which alone is able to main- 
tain at full efficiency the organized processes of com- 








merce and therefore of civilization. The lesson for 
all of us, producer, jobber, retailer, and customer, is 
faith in the democracy which we have won so dearly 
for the world and unquestioning confidence in the 
ability of American business to safeguard the well- 
being and promote the comfort and security of the 


people. 








AN ANNOYING SOURCE of losses in retail merchan- 
dising is the wasteful account of customers who pur- 
chase more than they can afford to buy. 
Often there is no question of the honesty 
of such customers, nor of their willing- 
ness to liquidate their indebtedness. 
Merely they lack good judgment and thriftiness in 
assuming obligations beyond their means. As a con- 
sequence, their accounts are always in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition, with a lingering balance due which de- 
creases in amount very slowly. The merchant who 
has a proportion of this class of customers on his 
list needs to exercise tact and firmness in limiting them 
to a credit which is reasonably within the bounds of 
their ability to pay. 


Wasteful 
Accounts. 








STANDING WATER grows foul. A greenish scum 
gathers over it. Beneath that repulsive coating decay 
proceeds undisturbed. Soon that which 


To Avoid , os , : 
3 was life-giving when in motion becomes 
tagnant 
S a source of poison to man and beast. A 
Business. 


time comes when it is no longer water, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but a slimy mass 
of corruption. Yet the process by which this condi- 
tion was brought about is almost imperceptible. The 
stagnation is the result of many causes, each so insig- 
nificant in itself as to appear altogether negligible. 
The ill-smelling molds which propagate in the scum 
on top of that stagnant water are so microscopic that 
it requires millions of them combined to reach a bulk 
big enough to be visible to the eye of man. 

The stages of stagnation by which a hardware busi- 
ness loses mobility and settles into the hands of the 
sheriff bear an analogy to the modes by which good 
clean water loses its vital qualities and becomes an 
offence to the nostrils. The dealer who owns such a 
business does not foresee the end of it. Otherwise, 
he might be alarmed into taking measures to ward 
off the disaster. The causes of such a failure are 
numerous, yet each is so insignificant in itself as to 
seem wholly negligible—as in the case of the slowly 
putrifying water. 

Trifling defects in the service of a store, repeated 
day after day until they become permanent, imper- 
ceptibly slow down the momentum of its trade. Such 
flaws, if allowed to go uncorrected, are as insidious as 
a canker-growth. Failure to maintain a_ sufficient 
degree of advertising to keep the store moving ahead 
in the volume of its sales is another cause of stagna- 
tion. False ideas of retrenchment in dull times or 
seasons often lead the dealer to suspend his advertis- 
ing. To keep fresh and vital, the store must add new 
customers, make constant improvement in its service, 
increase its line of commodities in response to growing 
demand, and the owner must be ever on the alert 
for new methods of merchandising and better means 
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of publicity to bring more patrons to his place of 
business. ; 








RANDOM. NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Everything in this world is relative. The cripple 
with only one leg has reason to rejoice when he com- 
pares his condition with that of the man who has lost 
both legs. Having only one good eye is vastly prefer- 
able to being totally blind. To have a small income 
with perfect health is decidedly better than to have 
millions with incurable disease. None of us ‘is so 
completely unfortunate as not to be, able to find some 
relatively satisfying compensation for the lack of what 
others possess. Sunlight and fresh air, music and 
heart-warming books are within our reach. Let us 
make the most of life and we will achieve a measure 
of happiness greater than we imagine possible. 

* * * 

My friend Charles W. Asbury, President American 
Manufacturers’ Association, declares that, uncertainty 
of opinion regarding reconstruction reminds him of 
the predicament of Mrs. Mulligan: 

“Do yez feel better this mornin’, Mrs. O'Toole?’ 
asked Mrs. Mulligan. 

“Mrs. O’Toole—‘I do, an’ then again I don’t.’ 

“Mrs. Mulligan—Thot’s bad, fur it’s harrud to 
know whether to say O’im sorry or glad.’ ” 

ak * ok 

The First Vice-president of the National Hardware 
Association of the United States is my friend Brace 
Hayden of San Francisco, California. He is a man 
of great patience. On the way across ‘the continent 
to the convention of his association at Atlantic City he 
was forced to listen to a lengthy argument on whether 
Ireland should or should not have home rule. Finally 
he could contain himself no longer and burst out: “I 
wish they'd give ‘em home rule and then give me the 
motion picture rights.” 

x *« * 

My Old Guard friend General Irby Bennett of 
Memphis, Tennessee, says that there are still some 
parts of the country where an automobile is an un- 
familiar sight. A touring car passed through a small 
mountain town in Tennessee at top speed. As it 
disappeared from view in a cloud of dust, one old 
settler, rubbing his astonished eyes, exclaimed: 

“Them horses must sure ha’ been travelin’ some 
when they got loose from that gentleman’s kerridge!” 

a ok * 

Sheet metal was comparatively scarce during the 
war, says my friend George Harms, President Na- 
tional Association Sheet Metal Contractors of the 
United States. To illustrate, he tells about a farmer 
who had a metal chicken coop in his back yard that 
offended his eye. This metal building was very dilapi- 
dated and was no longer of use, as he had built a 
newer and more extensive one. 

“Why don’t you tear that shack down and send 
the tin to the Ford Company?” suggested a friend. 
“They pay well for old metal. You know they use 
so much metal in the construction of a Ford that it 
is difficult to get metal at all times.” 


“T'll do just that,” said the farmer. 

He thereupon shipped the tin to the Ford factory 
and in the course of a week received a letter as fol- 
lows: 

“We have your shipment of recent date and our 
engineering department has been trying to figure out 
how the accident occurred. However, something 
must have been wrong with the car or you would 
not have shipped the remains to us. Therefore, we 
are sending you a new car in the hope that our pleasant 
relations will be continued.” 

>» * 2 

Occasionally one encounters a buyer who haggles 
over prices until the limit of endurance is reached. As 
illustrating this type, my friend George R. Carter of 
Cope-Swift Company, Incorporated, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, relates the following story: 

The shabby old lady was shopping. She picked up 
a few oddments in an English butcher’s shop and 
started haggling about the price. 

“Ere, ‘ave ’em at tuppence!” growled the butcher. 

“It’s too much,” said the woman. 

“Ave ’em at a penny, then!” 

Still the woman hesitated. A look of disgust came 
over the butcher’s face. 

“Still too much?” he snapped. “Ere ‘ang it! I'll 
turn my back while you sneak ‘em !” 

Standards of refinement and good manners vary 
with circumstances, avers my friend Frank I. Clark 
of the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. He quotes the example of two 
fair English munition workers who were discussing 
their personal affairs. 

“Got a chap yet, Liz?” inquired one. 

“Yes; and he’s a regular toff. He's manager at’— 

“You don’t say so! Why, they tell me he’s real 
refined !” 

“Rather! Why, he took me to a restaurant last 
week, and when we had coffee he poured it into a 
saucer to cool it, but he didn’t blow it like common 
people would—he fanned it with his hat.” 

x * * 

Over-cautious folk who dislike being stirred out of 
the comfortable routine of years are always trying to 
discourage innovations. Every new project which 
threatens the fixity of their habits or opinions is de- 
nounced or declared to be impossible of realization. 
Purposely or otherwise, they are the reactionaries who 
impede the progress of mankind in the arts and trades. 
serton Brailey classifies them in the subjoined stanzas : 

The People Who Tell You You Can't. 


They haven't perceptibly changed 
Since the days which preceded the Ark, 
They’ve told the same tale and they’ve made the same wail 
Since Adam left Paradise Park. 
They said it to Newton and Watt, 
To Caesar, Napoleon, Grant, 
But these leaders went through without listening to 
The people who tell you you can't! 


Don’t think you are wise to it all, 
Because, if you do, you are wrong, 
And sometimes advice is beyond any price 
In helping a fellow along. 
But if you expect to progress 
Here’s the warning I want to implant, 
Go on with your job and don’t hark to that mob— 
The people who tell you you can't! 


oe 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Leonard Patent Burner Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was recently incorporated for $10,000 by Wil- 
liam A. Hart, Charles S. Farver and Herbert C. 
Cummins. 

The Wadal Corporation, 136 Liberty Street, 
York City, has been incorporated for $100,000 capital 
to manufacture oil and gas burner devices. H. C. 
Wade, G. H. Porter and F. J. Linke are the in- 
corporators. 


New 


— oe 


PENNSYLVANIA STOVE SALESMEN ARE 
MAKING READY FOR THEIR 21ST 
ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Through all the shifting changes of more than a 
score of years the Stove Salesmen’s Association of 
Pennsylvania has held together. The men who make 
up the membership of this organization have been 
loyal to one another in periods of depression as well 
as in times of prosperity. They have developed a 
spirit of brotherhood which is practical and warm- 
hearted rather than visionary and theoretical. They 
are like members of one big family. No matter how 
much they compete with one another for trade, they 
have basic interests of salesmanship in common. They 
have evolved to its highest form the principle of co- 
operative competition among themselves—kindly, tol- 
erant, and free from every sort of small-mindedness. 
The Association will hold its twenty-first annual ban- 
quet and reception, Wednesday evening, December 18, 
1918, at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The great victory for world democracy will 
have its influence upon the celebration. The Stove 
Salesmen of Pennsylvania are keenly alive to the ef- 
fects of that victory morally and economically. They 
are a unit in the belief that a great and orderly pro- 
cession of years of prosperity is about to start for the 
stove industry of America and their banquet and re- 
ception is to be a fitting overture to the harmonious 
work of a rejoicing nation. 


“ec 


LIMITS ACTION ON LABOR DISPUTES. 


Under the joint siti of William H. Taft, 
ex-president of the United States, and Basil M. Manly, 
the National War Labor Board is to continue its func- 
tions, but with greatly reduced jurisdictional powers, 
as set forth in the following authorized statement: 

In order to meet the changed conditions resulting 
from the signing of the armistice, and the withdrawal 
of the Federal Government’s control over the indus- 
tries of the country, the National War Labor Board, 
after conference with the Secretary of Labor, has 
made an order providing that in the future it will act 
only in such cases as are jointly submitted to it for 


arbitration. All complaints filed after December 5. 


setting forth industrial controversies, will, therefore, 
be referred to the Labor Department for action by its 
Mediation and Conciliation Bureau. Failing settle- 
ment in such cases, the Secretary of Labor will refer 
back to the War Labor Board only the cases in which 
both parties voluntarily submit the issues to the jur- 
isdiction of the National War Labor Board and agree 
to abide by its decision. All cases now before the board 
will be handled as they have in the past. 

This action was concurred in by all the members of 
the National War Labor Board, and was approved by 
the Secretary of Labor. 
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RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 
APPEALS TO ALL AMERICANS. 


The cessation of hostilities on the battlefields of 
Europe does not lessen the need for Red Cross work. 
Nearly three hundred million people are hungry in 
the countries affected by the war. Towns have been 
utterly destroyed. Industries have been stripped of 
every vestige of machinery and raw materials in many 
parts of France and Belgium. The blind, the halt, and 
the diseased victims of the great conflict must be cared 
for and, as far as possible, helped to earn a living. 
The stupendous task of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion in all the lands suffering from the effects of 
Prussianism devolves, in a large measure, upon the 
Red Cross. 

Public interest in the rehabilitation of men disabled 
in battle has reached a high point. The Red Cross 


is co-operating with 

GheCallof Humanity the government in 
SSS = research work, 
SSS maintaining in New 
" York City an in- 
stitute for disabled 


It is the in- 
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men, where experimental work is done. 
tention of the government to teach every disabled 
soldier a trade whereby he can support himself ade- 


quately. Men who have lost their legs are being 
taught stenography, motion picture operating, draft- 
ing, printing and many other trades, and those who 
have lost an arm are being supplied with new inven- 
tions which enable them to engage in a great varict) 
of work. Farming is one of the favorite occupations 
of men disabled in the war. The government will n° 
discharge from the army or navy any crippled man 
until he has learned to be self-supporting, and it is a 
notable fact that many of these men are earning mor: 
since they were crippled than they earned befor 
the war. 


It is to maintain the foregoing and many ot! 
forms of service to our fighting men and to their fa 
ilies through home service that the American Red Cr: ss 


will conduct a Christmas roll call the week of Dec 
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ber 16 to 23. What finer message could be cabled to 
our boys on Christmas Eve than that virtually the 
entire American people have enrolled in the Red Cross. 
Such a message also would mean a wonderful inspira- 
tion to the civilian population of Europe because it 
would show that the American people are no less re- 
sponsive to the needs of their fellow men in peace than 
in war. All anybody needs to answer to the Red Cross 
Christmas roll call is a heart and a dollar. 


o> 


BURNS THE CHEAPER GRADES OF OIL. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown the De- 
troit Vapor Oil Stove, made by The Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company of Detroit, Michigan. - This stove 
works like a gas stove and has no wicks. The hot, 
smokeless fire burns directly against the bottom of 
the cooking utensils. There are no asbestos rings. 
The burners are made of heavy grey annealed iron, 
weighing eight and a half pounds each, so they will 
last many years. There is a fuel tank in back of the 
shelf and the valves are all in front of the stove. The 
stoves are com- 
plete in them- 
selves, no pressure 
tanks or piping be- 
ing necessary. The 
Detroit Vapor 
stoves are said to 
be very economical 
as the burner be- 
comes red hot, con- 
sequently consum- 
ing all fuel without 
waste or odor. 
They burn the 
cheaper grades of 
fuel as well as the 





best. The burner 
mixes the air free- 

Detroit Vapor Oil Stove, Made by The . 
Detroit Vapor Stove Company, ly with the fuel 


Detroit, Michigan. . 
. ° and like a modern 


carbureter forms a gas containing the maximum 
amount of air. Patented heat condensers hold all heat 
to the cooking: utensil. 

These stoves are absolutely safe, there being no pos- 
The fuel flows to the burner 
The joints are 


sibility of an explosion. 
through heavy wrought iron pipes. 
both threaded and soldered. Children cannot open 
the valves as they lock automatically the moment they 
are turned off. The fuel flows directly into the burner 
and there is no chance for it to accumulate. The tank 
can be refilled while the stove is burning. All the steel 
parts of the stove are treated with a coat of enamel 
which is baked on with an intense degree of heat. The 
valves are made of special brass bronze. The valve 
stem is of nickel alloy which cannot rust or corrode. 
These stoves are easily cleaned, there being no fancy 
parts to catch dirt. The burners lift out easily and 
the stoves have a sanitary base which permits sweep- 
The lift 


For 


ing underneath without moving the stove. 
out grates make it easy to get at the burners. 
further information, address The Detroit Vapor Stove 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


OBTAINS A PATENT FOR AN OIL STOVE. 


Under number 1,283,265, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Alfred Daniel Mullin, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, for an oil stove, described 
herewith: 

An oil stove compris- 
ing a body having an 
opening in its top, a 





away dd > ~- 
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burner in the body, a 
flue for the burner, a 





























: ' a 
7 5a. ! 

itty , water-holding drum 

vty! vce . . 
Li J » surrounding the flue 
a a“ . . : > 
1 » |f and supporting the 
— =k same, members extend- 
” ing upwardly from the 


drum and through the opening of the top, said mem- 
bers having means for engaging the top to support 
the flue and drum, said flue and drum and the means 
on the latter forming a unitary structure removable 
through the opening in the top of the stove body, 
means for supplying water to the drum, and means 
for drawing off water from the drum. 





HAS BIG ASSORTMENT OF REPAIRS. 


An unusually large ‘stock of repairs for stoves and 
warm air heaters is maintained by the Omaha Stove 
Repair Works of Omaha, Nebraska. Their assortment 
is varied and they have repairs for some stoves that 
were made years and years ago. They are prepared 
to handle orders for immediate the 
dealer can save valuable time and money by ordering 
all his repairs at once. With the cold weather coming 
on, there is no time to be wasted and the dealer’s stock 
of repairs should be built up sufficiently to meet current 
It is not advisable to wait until winter arrives 
There is no time 


shipment and 


demand. 
and then start making preparations. 
like the present. The Omaha Stove Repair Works, 
Union Station P. O., Omaha, Nebraska, will furnish 
complete details to the dealers who request them. 


“*e- 


SECURES PATENT FOR A GAS HEATER. 


George Walker, San Irancisco, California, has pro- 


cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,282,998, for a gas heater, described in the following: 
\ In a device of the kind 

a ~~ described, a stove formed in 


upper and lower sections de- 





tachably connected, the upper 








section being formed of upper 


and lower communicating 
; 


compartments, the lower o 


which opens to a suitable ex- 





haust, a burner arranged in 





the lower stove section, a de 





pending air conduit carried by 
the upper section and project 








ing into the lower section, a 


, 


cylinder surrounding the lower portion of the conduit 
and having a conical bottom supported by and spaced 
from the conduit, and forming a deflector, the con 
duit communicating with the upper compartment of 
the upper stove section, and means for centrally ad- 


mitting air to the lower section. 
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ADVISES THAT REDUCTION OF SIZES, 
STYLES AND FINISHES OF STOVES 
BE CONTINUED. 


As a measure of conservation during the reconstruc- 
tion period, the War Service Committee of the stove 
industry advises the continuance of reduction in the 
number of sizes, styles, and finishes of stoves and 
ranges. A circular letter to this effect has been sent out 
to the trade by Robert S. Wood, secretary and cost 
expert of the National Association of Stove Manu- 
facturers. It reads as follows: 

Enclosed find copies of letter to the Chairman of 
your War Service Committee from the Priorities and 
Conservation Divisions of the War Industries Board, 
which explain themselves. Knowledge of these rulings 
have probably come to your notice ere this, through 
the newspapers. 

You will observe the outstanding recommendation 
of the Conservation Division is that the program here- 
tofore adopted for the elimination of styles, sizes and 
finishes of stoves and ranges be continued and your 
War Service Committee earnestly endorse such a pro- 
cedure. 

Many manufacturers have expressed themselves as 
being in thorough accord with this policy, feeling that 
it would be good practice for manufacturers and retail 
dealers, and result in larger profits for all, and better 
jobs for the workmen. 

It would seem almost a crime, at least, show bad 
judgment in business conduct, for stove manufacturers 
tc go back to the former unwise and wasteful methods 
and attempt to again make the endless variety that was 
heretofore in vogue. 

This question was thoroughly discussed in the con- 
ference of War Service Committees and received the 
unanimous approval of the congress, pertaining not 
only to stoves and ranges but to all industries. 

Wire-fence makers reduced their production from 
over 1,000 styles to 54 styles, making a saving of over 
$1,000,000 a year. 

Safe and vault makers from 1,200 styles to 54 styles. 

The paint manufacturers have reduced the number 
of shades or colors from 200 to 32. 

The rubber manufacturers agreed to reduce their 
styles from over 180 to 9. 

The farm truck manufacturers had over 500 differ- 
ent styles of trucks or wagons, and have reduced’ them 
to less than 20. 234 

A copy of the original conservation regatlations is 
herewith enclosed, and your particular attention is di- 
rected to the advantage of permanently discontinuing 
the manufacture of stoves and ranges with ‘9-inch 
covers, and hereafter using only 8-inch covers, except 
where the body of the stove is too small to permit the 
use of such size. 

The abolition of 9-inch covers could quickly be 
brought about by ceasing to offer them for sale and by 
not listing them in catalogues. This course is earnestly 
recommended to all stove makers as of interest to the 
entire industry. 

Back-guards and tea shelves in high closets being 
wholly ornamental but serving no real purpose, may 
be used at the option of the manufacturer. 


The full report of the proceedings of the congress 
of War Service Committee at Atlantic City, December 
4-6, will be sent you as soon as printed in the “Nation’s 
Business,” the official organ of the Chamber of. Com- 
merce of the United States, to which your careful at- 
tention is directed by way of further information as 
to the wisdom of the Conservation policies recom- 
mended in this letter. 

An expression from you signifying your approval 
or disapproval of the recommended conservation poli- 
cies is considered of vital importance and a response 
within five (5) days is urged. Address your reply to 
R. S. Wood, Secretary, using the enclosed envelope. 

Respectfully submitted by the 

War SERVICE COMMITTEE OF THE STovE INDUSTRY. 

FREDERICK WILL, Chairman. 
President, Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
GeorGceE H. BARBourR, 
President, The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
RIcHARD E. WARNER, 
President, The White-Warner Company, Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 
H. J. Karces, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Works, Evansville, Indiana. 
Lewis: Moore, 
President, Moore Bros. Company, Joliet, Illinois. 
Joun D. GREEN, 
Secretary, Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


Indiana Stove 


Ropert A. Patton, 
President, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
L. H. Beacu, 
Vice-President and Manager, Bridge & Beach 
Manufacturing Company, St..Louis, Missouri. 
Joun J. FIsHer, 
President and Treasurer, Excelsior Stove & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
GEORGE MITCHELL, 


President, Pittston Stove Company, Pittston, 
Pennsylvania. 
B. E. McCartuy, 
President, Phillips & Buttorff Manufacturing 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 
F. V. KNAuss, 
President, Portsmouth Stove & Range Company, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
R. S. Woop, Secretary. 

The enclosed letters referred to in the preceding text 
are herewith appended : 

UNITED STATES WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 
3ernard M. Baruch, Chairman 
Washington 

Subject: Restrictions Stove Industry. 

Mr. Frederick Will, Chairman, 
War Service Committee, Stove Industry, 
Rochester, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Effective December 1, 1918, all restrictions pron 1l- 
gated by the Priorities Division of the War Industries 
Goard affecting the Stove Industry are hereby cin- 
celled, and all pledges heretofore made and exect: ed 
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by any member of said industry are hereby revoked. 
Please notify each member of the industry and ac- 
knowledge receipt of this notice to me. 
Yours very truly, 
EpwIn B. PARKER, 
Priorities Commissioner. 
From: Conservation Division, 
War Industries Board. 
To: Mr. Frederick Will, Chairman, 
War Service Committee of the 
Stove Manufacturers, 
Care The Sill Stove Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Subject: Stoves and Ranges. 

1. Owing to the changed conditions in the stove and 
range industry, the Conservation Division has decided 
with the concurrence of the Hardware and Hand 
Tool Section that the various conservation schedules 
that have been issued to stove and range manufactur- 
ers will be rescinded. Will you please notify the 
members of the industry of this decision? Should 
your Committee wish to confer with this Division 
before this announcement is made public, will you 
please notify us immediately ? 

2. The information that we have received in the 
course of our inquiries regarding these schedules indi- 
cates clearly that substantial savings of labor, material, 
equipment and capital are resulting. 

3. We heartily appreciate the ready spirit of co- 
operation that has been shown by the stove and range 
industry, and we hope that the industry of its own 
accord will find it possible to continue to observe those 
provisions of the schedules that eliminate needless 
waste and can be carried out without real hardship. 

Matcotm C. Dizer, 
Assistant Secretary, Conservation Division. 


& 


WANTS PLEDGES PROMPTLY FULFILLED. 





Pointing out that the monetary requirements of the 
Government are greater and more pressing now than 
ever before, the Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
a statement in which he calls upon every person in the 
Seventh Federal Reserve District to buy War Savings 
Stamps to the limit. Only by borrowing from the 
public can the Government’s huge bills be paid ; hence 
the drive for the “war savies.” The Secretary’s mes- 
sage follows: 

“I most earnestly urge upon you that your organiza- 
tion make every possible effort to the end that pledges 
for the purchase of War Savings Stamps be fulfilled 
before the close of the year. The Government’s mone- 
tary requirements were never greater nor more press- 
ing than they are today. Expenditures for November 
were greater than in any similar period. These ex- 
penditures growing out of the war must be met by 
borrowing from the people and their magnificent re- 
sponse heretofore to the Government’s requirements 
make me confident that they will not fail to continue 
their support to the end that all payments resulting 
from war necessities will be promptly met. 

Much remains to be done. Our brave troops must 
be maintained and paid until their work is fully accom- 
plished and they are returned to their homes. This 


is not a time for us to relax our efforts and the Treas- 
ury Department is making plans for larger and even 


more important work during the coming year.” 
—a ~o>-+— 


SALESMANSHIP REQUIRES INITIATIVE. 


A salesman is one who starts things going toward 
successful sales. Initiative means the faculty of 
nitiating or originating. There is no particular 
mystery about selling. It is mostly good common 
sense, a complete knowledge of the goods, an under- 
standing of human nature, initiative, and what we 
commonly call pep. 

When a customer comes into your store and makes 
a request for something exactly like that which he has 
previously purchased, and Mr. Clerk simply wraps up 
the package, makes change and starts the gum-chew- 
ing-indifference-stall, he has no real right to flatter 
himself with the honor title of “salesman.” 

When a stranger passes your store, sees something 
in the window, comes in, lays down the money for it 
and departs without purchasing something else in your 
line, Mr. Clerk should not give himself any credit for 
the sale. He really did not make a sale; all he did 
was to condescendingly take the money brought in. 

You see salesmanship does not consist in swapping 
goods for money—pocketing it when thrust in your 
face. That sort of a transaction requires no initiative, 
no salesmanship, requires little brains and less energy. 
It is simply a bundle-wrapping, change-making dummy 
performance, and yet there are a lot of these manikins 
operating unchecked in many a retail store, those who 
move about under the camouflage of “salesman,” and 
they are the kind who are constantly grumbling over 


long hours, short wages and no opportunity. 
ee 2-o@-o——__—__ 


SUPPLIES INCENTIVE TO BUSINESS. 


The aroused enthusiasm of the war spirit must be 
harnessed to the works of peace. America has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing every task she went at with 
a will. But we are now confronted with the greatest 
problem we have ever had to solve. The old school of 
business economists recognized as a fact that nearly 
every man needs constantly the spur of some great 
incentive to move him to do his share and perhaps a 
little more of the world’s work; that no spur quite 
equals the rights which arise in and flow from the pri- 
vate ownership of property. 

The new idea seems to assume that spurs for the in- 
dividual are no longer needed other than such as are 
afforded by the consciousness of a duty well per- 
formed. Supporters of the latter proposition seem 
to see men not as they are but as they ought to be. 
The disturbance of our daily affairs (otherwise known 
as “business”) by the great war has brought to most 
men an overpowering desire to return to the pre-war 
normal life and our anathemas will not be directed 
hereafter at business as a whole but only at its evils 
and excesses. 

We shall come then to realize that the great product 
of business, big and little, is not its material output, 
but men, industrious, independent, self-reliant, re- 
sponsible, growing, human beings. Business is an 
ever-present and an all-embracing force. 


°° 2 ar” 
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The Oswego Tool Company, Oswego, New York, 
is contemplating the erection of a plant addition. 

The name of the Garland Nut and Rivet Company, 
West Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was changed recently 
to the Garland Manufacturing Company. 

H. C. Saal of the H. G. Saal Company, tool and 
hardware specialty makers at 4410 Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago, will build a two-story factory 110x 
220 feet. 

The Adams Tool Company, Vincennes, . Indiana, 
has been incorporated for $50,000 to manufacture 
tools. The incorporators are William R. Flint, Wil- 
liam F. Farrell and W. B. Adams. 


—_————_ +o ————____—_——_ 


CONVENTION OF OKLAHOMA HARDWARE 
RETAILERS PROVES PRACTICAL 
VALUE OF ORGANIZATION. 


Hardware merchants from every part of the state 
of Oklahoma met in Oklahoma City, December 10, 
It and 12, 1918, to take part in the sixteenth annual 
convention of the Oklahoma Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association, which was held in the Skirvin Hotel 
of that city. They came because they realized the 
advantages to be derived from collective discussion 
of the problems which they are facing in their busi- 
They recognize the futility of attempting to 
By com- 


ness. 
wrestle with such problems single-handed. 
parison of experiences, by uniform merchandising 
policy in matters governing the general interests of 
the trade, and by constant suggestions and helps 
through the medium of their Association, the hard- 
ware dealers of Oklahoma are thoroughly convinced 
that they have greatly profited by organization and 
that they will be able to derive the utmost advantages 
from the increase of business during the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

Some notion of the positive benefits accruing from 
this sixteenth annual convention of the Oklahoma 
Hardware and Implement Association may be had 
from an outline of the program governing its proceed- 
The convention was called to order on Tues- 


ings. 
day, December 10, 1918, at 8 p. m., by President 
Borklund. The entire assembly joined in the singing 


of the national anthem, “America.” After the ad- 
dress of welcome and response thereto, and the read- 
ing of the President’s message, H. A. Squibbs of 
\merican Steel and Wire Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
gave a very lucid explanation of the steel situation. 
The meeting on Wednesday, December 11th, which 
began at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, was a joint ses- 


sion of manufacturers, jobbers, traveling salesmen, 
and retail dealers. All the Oklahoma City hardware 
and implement houses closed their places of business 
from one to five o’clock that afternoon in order that 
everyone might participate in the session. The fea- 
ture of this session was the liberal use made of the 
Question Box and the helpful discussion which de- 
veloped in response to the queries. Thursday’s pro- 
gram was devoted to the implement phase of the As- 
sociation. The chief topics dealt with in this session 
were how to handle service repairs to the best advan- 
tage; what commission or discount arrangement is 
fair to the manufacturer, dealer, and consumer on 
tractor and thresher repair parts; and is a merchant 
entitled to buy at net price, implements, twine, and 
vehicles unless he actually stocks these goods regu- 
larly. A gratifying phase of the convention was the 
absence of controversy and a disposition to give those 
in attendance free access to ideas and methods found 
to be successful in actual working conditions. 


» 


REMOVES RESTRICTIONS ON SALE OF 
CHRISTMAS COMMODITIES. 





In order that a speedy establishment of normal 
conditions may be effected, the Government has re- 
moved the restrictions placed on the sale of Christmas 
goods. Grosvenor B. Clarkson, acting director of the 
Council of National Defense, has issued the following 
statement for the guidance of merchants: 

“Before the armistice the Council 
Defense entered into an agreement with representa- 
tives of leading industries and retail interests that the 
should undergo certain 


of National 


sale of Christmas goods 
restrictions. 

“The council now believes that as one of the steps 
essential to the rapid establishment of normal after- 
the-war conditions it should, and it hereby does, lift 
its ban in connection with holiday buying, in the desire 
to give a natural impulse to the re-employment of 
those normally engaged in the production of holiday 
material and in the holiday trade. The council is 
further impelled to this decision by reason of the 
necessity now confronting us to get our military forces 
and munition factory workers back to the ordinary 
pursuits of life with the least possible shock in making 
the change.” 


+ 





HARDWARE PROSPECTS ARE BRIGHT. 


Reports from all sections of the country combine 
to justify the estimate that retail hardware stocks on 
an average are fully thirty per cent below norm. 
There is a marked shortage of shovels and steel goods, 
a greatly insufficient supply of corrugated roofing, 
sheet metal, galvanized and tin ware. Wire and fenc- 


ing of all classes are exceedingly scarce as is the sup- 
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ply of small wire goods. For one example, two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of miscellaneous hardware is 
needed in Minnesota alone to bring the hardware 
retailers’ stocks in that prosperous State up to normal. 
The resumption of building operations in practically 
all parts of the country will create a great demand 
for hardware which in many instances will not be 
met with the necessary promptness, thus causing the 
loss of profit to improvident dealers. There is no 
likelihood of any appreciable reduction of prices dur- 
ing the coming year. Progressive hardware mer- 
chants, therefore, will make every effort wisely and 
carefully to build up their stocks to meet current de- 
mand and to have some reasonable preparation made 
for the increased business which will characterize the 
opening months of the new year. 





ACQUIRES PATENT FOR A FISH HOOK. 


Under number 1,283,174, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Helge Helgeson, Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, Canada, for a fish hook, described herewith: 

A device of the character described in- 
cluding a body formed from a single strand 
of wire bent intermediate its ends to form 
a coil, spreading arms continuing from the 
coil, opposed hooks on the outer ends of the 
arms, a finger loosely connected to one of the 
arms and embracing the other arm, and a 

1,283,174 trigger pivotally mounted in the coil and 

1.) engageable with the outer end of the finger 

. WwW for removably holding the arms in close rela- 
tion with respect to each other. 





———-@)-2____—_-_ —— 


CONTAINS USEFUL INFORMATION. 


In order to realize the almost indispensable useful- 
ness of a Commercial Directory of the United States 
one has merely to picture the labor which would be 
involved in making up a list of the buyers and sellers 
in any particular industry in response to some need 
of the moment. If this process had to be repeated in 
detail every time that the necessity arose, it would 
entail great expense and labor, altogether out of pro- 
portion to the knowledge gained. This view of the 
matter leads one to a better appreciation of the twenty- 
seventh annual edition of Hendricks’ Commercial Reg- 
ister of the United States for Buyers and Sellers, 
which has just been published. The sub-title of this 
big volume (which measures 8x1o inches and is 4 
inches thick) gives some idea of its comprehensiveness. 
It is described as being especially devoted to Electrical, 
Engineering, Hardware, Iron, Mechanical, Mill, Min- 
ing, Quarrying, Chemical, Railroad, Steel, Architectu- 
ral, Contracting and Kindred Industries. It is a com- 
plete and reliable annual register of producers, manu- 
facturers, dealers, and consumers connected with the 
aforesaid industries and with multitudinous others of 
interest to buyers and sellers. Products are listed 
from the raw material to the finished article with the 
concerns handling them from the producer to the 
consumer. It is declared’ to be indispensable as a 
buyers’ reference for contractors, engineers, exporters, 
government establishments, jobbers, manufacturers, 


municipalities, purchasing agents, retailers, architects, 
and for factories, foundries, machine shops, mills, 
mines, plantations, and railroads. Copies of this valu- 
able book may be had postpaid, by remitting to 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD, 620 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, the price 
which is ten dollars. 


~~ 
Se oe 


SAVES CLERICAL WORK AND SUPPLIES. 





The National Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, says: “A man should not do the work a machine 
will do for him.” The newest model National Cash 
Register, shown in the accompanying illustration, per- 
forms fifteen necessary tasks in three seconds. It 
would take a man more than half an hour to do those 
things. Labor-saving machinery is the only way to 
conserve man 
power, mate- 
rials,and money. 
The Company 
says that deal- 
ers will find the 
National Cash 
Register a great 
help in their 
business. It en- 
ables clerks to 
make more 





National Cash Register, Made by sales. It helps 
National Cash Register Company, ; ; a. 
Dayton, Ohio. increase busi- 


ness without increasing the operating force. It gives 
quick service which increases “takes,” and decreases 
deliveries. It cuts down clerical work and saves cler- 
ical supplies and delivery supplies. It is claimed by 
the company that this register pays for itself out of 
what it saves, and that even a new clerk can do the 
necessary tasks by simply pressing the keys. Dealers 
should take advantage of the benefits mentioned in 
the foregoing and write to the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, for particulars and literature 
pertaining to the National Cash Registers. The Com- 
pany has offices in all the leading cities in the world. 











POCKET EDITION OF CATALOG IS A 
WELCOME CONVENIENCE. 

As a means of promoting sales among mechanics 
and other users of small tools, the pocket edition of 
new Number 40 catalog of the Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corporation, Greenfield, Massachusetts, is a wel- 
come convenience. This special form is supplied for 
the jobbers and dealers for general distribution to 
the trade. It is carefully arranged so that there is 
no difficulty in finding any item listed in the book. 
It contains valuable tables giving the metric and deci- 
mal equivalents and measurements of various stand- 
ard threads. This catalog lists the Company's line 
of taps, dies, screw plates, and reamers. Copies of 
this new catalog may be had upon application to the 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

-*- 
America must help police the world. Buy all the 


War Savings Stamps you can. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION MAKES 
REPORT ON THE CONTROL OF 
RESALE PRICES. 





The Federal Trade Commission, under paragraph 
(f£), Section 6 of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
addresses the Congress by way of a special report de- 
signed to direct attention to the subject of control of 
resale prices by the manufacturers of a class of arti- 
cles in interstate commerce. | 

The question is, whether or not a manufacturer of 
standard articles, identified either by trade-mark or 
trade practice, should be permitted to fix by contract, 
express or implied, the price at which the purchaser 
can resell them. 

The question has been continuously before the Com- 
mission since its creation. It has been the subject of 
study, investigation and hearing and constantly recurs. 
in various forms, in complaints filed with the Com- 
mission by business concerns. : 

The Supreme Court has made it clear that, in the 
present state of the law, the maintenance of a resale 
price by the producer, is a restraint of trade and is 
unlawful. 

Such being the judgment of the Supreme Court, 
the Federai Trade Commission has enforced the law, 
even though it may have appeared to operate inequit- 
ably in some cases. In its enforcement of this rule, 
the Commission has been mindful that the cutting of 
a recognized resale price on well established and identi- 
fied articles has been, at times, indulged in for unfair 
trade purposes. When so unfairly used, such price 
cutting is attempted to be cloaked as lawful competi- 
tion and justified by the Supreme Court decisions. 

Thus, both price maintenance, and price cutting un- 
der certain conditions, are found to be unfair and busi- 
ness men are perplexed. It is with the desire that this 
perplexity may be terminated that the Commision ad- 
dresses the Congress. 

It is urged, and, the Commission believes, with rea- 
son, that it would be unwise to vest with the manu- 
facturers of articles the right, without check or re- 
view, both to fix and to compel the maintenance of 
resale prices. It is true that business practice inclines 
producers to fix the lowest possible retail price in or- 
der to secure the greatest possible sale of their prod- 
uct, but in the complex commercial organism func- 
tioning between the production of an article and its 
final sale, for actual consumption, both the wholesale 
and retail merchant are entitled to just compensation 
for useful service performed. 

It is similarly urged, that manufacturers should be 
protected in their good will created by years of fair 
dealing and of sustained quality of merchandise. 

The consuming public does not enjoy benefits by un- 
fair price cutting to compensate it for the injuries fol- 
lowing demoralization caused by price cutting. This 
for the reason that, in the long run, unrestrained price 
cutting tends to impair, if not to destroy, the produc- 
tion and distribution of articles desirable to the public. 

There must be a common ground wherein the rights 
of producer, purveyor and consumer may each be fully 
secured and equality done to all. The search for such 


le” 


a ground has been a task of the Commission and re- 
sults in the following conclusions : 

(1) That producers of identified goods should be 
protected in their intangible property right or good- 
will. 

(2) That the unlimited power both to fix and to 
enforce and maintain a resale price may not be made 
lawful with safety. 

(3) That unrestrained price cutting is not in the 
public interest. 

Bills now pending before the Congress may well be 
made to meet the difficulties of the situation if 
amended to provide for a review of the terms of re- 
sale contracts and a revision of resale prices, by a 
disinterested agency. 

Therefore, it is recommended that it be provided by 
law that if the manufacturer of an article produced 
and sold under competitive conditions, desires to fix 
and maintain resale prices, he shall file with an agency 
designated by the Congress, a description of such arti- 
cle, the contract of sale and the price schedule which 
he proposes to maintain, and that the agency desig- 
nated by the Congress be charged with the duty, either 
upon its own initiative or upon complaint of any dealer 
or consumer or other party in interest, to review the 
terms of such contract and to revise such prices and 
that any data and information needful for a determina- 
tion be made available to such agency. 

Such legislation would seem to be in accord with 
the spirit of the times in that it is designed, by remov- 
ing this perplexity, to promote the efficiency of manu- 
facturing and commercial institutions and so to serve 
the interest of the consuming public. 


+ 


ASSIGNS PATENT TO MANUFACTURERS. 





Charles Haines, Canton, C rio, assignor to The 
Berger Manufacturing Compuny, Canton, Ohio, has 
secured United States patent rights, under number 
1,283,163, for a fence post, described in the following: 

A fence post formed with a V- 
shaped wall, an aperture on each side 
of the V-angle of the wall, and longi- 
tudinal corrugations adjacent to the 
\V-angle of the post forming converg- 

ing faces for deflecting toward each 
° other the prongs of a staple driven 








4 


. into the apertures. - 
‘ Hh 1,283,163 








The fact that a corporation of 
such high standing as the Berger 
_ |e Manufacturing Company of Canton, 
_ Th. Ohio, has taken over the patent 
te rights on this invention warrants the 
t ae belief that it possesses merit of a 
RAS practical order. A serviceable fence 
post, designed to carry wire, is much to be desired. 
Many farmers, especially, have been dissatisfied with 
existing types of fence posts because of their failure 
from the point of view of holding power and dur- 
ability. 









~~ 





Our army cannot be demobolized until the fruits of 
victory are assured. Continue to buy War Savings 
Stamps. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








FINE WINDOW EXHIBIT OF CUTLERY 
CAUSES BIG INCREASE OF SALES. 

Results are the best test of a window exhibit. The 
number of passers-by who stop to examine the ex- 
hibit is a factor in determining the results. Many of 
them may not enter the store until a later day. 
if any, of them will ever analyze the impressions 
received from the goods which they paused to scruti- 
If the impressions are favorable, desire is stim- 


Few, 


nize. 
ulated. But an immediate purchase may not be con- 
venient. The desire, however, does not vanish. It 


sinks into the areas of memory below the level of 
present awareness. Many things may serve to revive 


it. The obligation to buy a gift for some friend or 


cS 


sa AUTO STROP Sarerty 


Hardware -for whom it was arranged by 
rank J. Prince—sold in the ten preceding months. It 
will be noted that it gives prominence to standardized, 


This, at the outset, 


Company 


well advertised brands of cutlery. 


begets confidence. The observer sees commodities 


with which he is familiar through persistent national 
Naturally, he 
This state of mind is heightened by the 


publicity. is predisposed in favor of 
such goods. 
attractive manner in which the articles are placed 
the window. 

It took the decorator, lrank J. 
to ‘install this window display ; 
Mention 


Recorp Window 


Prince, sixteen hours 


and it richly merits 


the award of Honorable given it in 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 


Display Competition. The local newspapers praised it 
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Window Display of Cutlery, Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Dis- 


play Competition. 


relative may quicken the impressions of that window 
display days—or even weeks—after it was observed. 
A personal need may arise which stirs the memory and 
directs the steps to the store where the article wanted 
was on display. 

Of course, it is not possible to estimate how many 
prospective customers are thus influenced by the win- 
dow exhibit. Only does a buyer 
state that he wants a commodity which he saw several 


occasionally new 


days or weeks ago. Indirectly, however, it is reason- 
able to give much credit to forceful window displays 
for a gradual enlargement of the store's list of patrons. 
If, in addition to gradual numerical growth of cus- 
tomers, a window display causes a big increase of sales 
during the time it is shown, no doubt can exist of its 
Moreover, it is likely 
stances to produce the indirect results referred to in 


effectiveness. in such circum- 
the toregoing sentences. 

lhe fine exhibit of cutlery reproduced in the accom- 
panying halftone is reported to have been instrumental 
in selling more cutlery in two weeks than the Keckonen 


Arranged by Frank J. Prince for the Keckonen Hardware Company, Calumet, 


Michigan. 


unreservedly. One newspaper declared it to be “the 
most attractive and unique window display ever seen 
in Calumet, with a pulling power like a huge magnet 
drawing the passer-by right to the window.” More 
commendation of this cutlery exhibit was received by 
the firm than of any other window display it ever had. 
The description sent with the photograph gives the 
following account of the details: 
for the back ground 
Crepe paper was used through 


The color scheme was red, 


green, purple, and tan. 


out, red being employed on the border where the 


names of the razors appear. Green is used above and 


below the diamond as a ground for the words “Safety 


lirst’’ and “Shave and Save.” The diamond, contain 


ing a display of silverware, was of purple. Tan was 


used on both ends of the window, which is 20 feet wide 


and 6 feet deep. The frame of the cutlery display 


below was built on an angle of 45 degrees and each 


article was mounted with prices on an individual card, 
one-half inch blue ribbon being used as a marker. All 
letters of the razors 


the cards and cutout names of 
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were made by the decorator. Other material used was 
furnished by the razor manufacturers. On the floor 
of the window were manicure sets and pocket knives, 
arranged on nickelplated trays. Mr. Prince adds: “We 
make it an invariable rule not to overcrowd the win- 
dow and to display one line at a time, with each and 
every article plainly priced.” 


ooo 
-eor 


GIVES GOVERNMENT’S METHODS FOR 
TESTING PURITY OF MANILA ROPE. 





The Bureau of Construction and Repair of the De- 
partment of the Navy has established directions gov- 
erning requirements for manila rope in accordance 
with an agreement made with the committee of cord- 
age manufacturers regarding commercial practice. 
Among the requirements is the following method for 
detecting nonmanila fiber: 

Bleaching powder (35 per cent) is worked into a 
thick paste with water and about six times the result- 
ant volume of water added. The solution is allowed 
to settle overnight and the clear liquid drawn off in a 
dark colored glass bottle. Before using, portions are 
acidified with acetic acid. The .rope under examina- 
tion is separated into strands and the oil rinsed out 
with ether or alcohol. The excess of solvent is evap- 
orated off by waving in the air. The fibers are then 
immersed in the bleaching powder solution for 30 sec- 
onds, rinsed off, the water shaken off, and largely re- 
moved by rinsing with alcohol. The nearly dry fibers 
on exposure to ammonia fumes are stained a charac- 
teristic color. Manila fibers are colored brown, all 
adulterant fibers, cherry red. 


This test is thoroughly universal for these fibers and 
with careful manipulation gives quantitative results. 
Considerable care in manipulation is required, and it 
is. always best to run blanks on manila and nonmanila 
to test the solutions. Prolonged exposure to ammonia 
fumes leads to loss of the red color and should be 
avoided. 

In the case of mixed fibers only one end of the 
strand should be treated, after which the different 
kinds of fibers are sorted out. The opposite ends of 
the separate bundles are then treated as a check upon 
the sorting after which fiber counts can be made. It is 
important that the alcohol and ammonia are full 
strength and not weakened by prolonged exposure to 


the air. 
e+. 


HAS CONFIDENCE OF THE TRADE. 


Compared with conditions of two or three genera- 
tions ago, life today is very complex. Formerly 
nearly all occupations were represented in the self- 
sufficient family. Cloth was spun at home. Black- 
smithing and other indispensable trades were prac- 
tised on the farms. In distress of necessity, merchants 
were obliged to do many things which are now per- 
formed by the manufacturer. The modern factory 
system with its specialized labor and high standards 
of efficiency relieves the dealer of the burdens which 
his prototype was forced to carry. Today the retailer 
of wire products, for example, can rely with full con- 
fidence upon the integrity and trustworthiness of com- 
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panies whose established reputation is a guarantee of 
their reliability. An example might be cited of the 
American Steel and Wire Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
This company has earned a high place in the esteem 
of its customers by its unswerving devotion to the very 
best traditions of American workmanship. In conse- 
quence, its products are welcomed in every agricul- 
tural community of the land. The dealer who car- 
ries them in stock does not have to overcome the 
doubts which are encountered when attempting to sell 
commodities made by firms which have not yet ac- 
quired a name for excellence and dependability. The 
American Steel and Wire Company has built up a 
service in connection with metal products for the farm 
which leaves nothing to be desired. Its hardware sup- 
plies for agricultural purposes are widely known. 
Dealers especially who number farmers among their 
patrons will derive advantage for their business from 
entering into correspondence with this concern, whose 
address is American Steel and Wire Company, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTS HARDWARE CATALOGS. 


The function of the United States consular service 
in foreign lands is primarily to promote the commer- 
cial interests of American industries. In many legiti- 
mate ways this function is carried on without favor- 
itism to any particular exporter or group of manu- 
facturers. Our consuls are able to be of practical as- 
sistance to the American producers by keeping on file 
accurate and timely data wherewith to answer in- 
quiries. With this purpose in mind, the American 
consulate at Acapulco, Mexico, wants catalogs from 
exporting houses dealing in shelf hardware, corn 
shellers, and enamel ware. — 


oo -_——— 


MAKE HARDWARE BUYING PLEASANT 
FOR WOMEN CUSTOMERS. 


There is no valid reason why public conveniences 
should be confined to the department and drug stores. 
It is simply a matter of business. The more people 
you attract to your store the more opportunities you 
have for making sales. The comfort of the people 
who come into your store should be thought of. More 
and more women are coming to hardware stores, not 
only because of the purchases they make on their own 
account, but also because they are often the appointed 
purchasing agents of the household. Therefore, when 
it is at all possible, a part of the above should be sep- 
arated by a low railing from the main room, contain- 
ing a table, comfortable chairs and telephone. 

Where this can not be done, chairs or at least stools, 
should be provided, that they may be at ease in mak- 
ing their purchases, or while waiting. Elderly people 
accompanying some of the younger members of the 
family, frequently, for want of a better resting place, 
hang on the edge of an ice box, or lean against a show- 
case, and, being uncomfortable, are urging the one do- 
ing the buying to hurry up. This is not good business, 
and hardware stores are particularly negligent in this 
respect. 


+ 





Send holiday greetings in War Savings Stamps. 
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Hardware Jobbers’ Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 
Surpasses All Former Meetings In Importance. 








The men who gathered in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
December 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1918, for the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the National Hardware 
Association of the United States were still under the 
spell of the stupendous world-struggle from which the 
American nation has just emerged. One and all, each 





R. H. Treman, 


Newly Elected President National Hardware Association of 
United States. 

according to the measure of his individual power and 
resources, had made unprecedented sacrifices in the 
cause of freedom. Without a murmur, they had sub- 
mitted their business to governmental restrictions of 
the most exacting character. Habits of a lifetime 
were willingly altered in order that they might give 

unreservedly the service of their 
Plans for the development of their business 


themselves to 
country. 
which were the logical outcome of years of study and 
experience were cast aside without complaint. 

They did not wince or beg for sympathy when they 
saw their sons leaving home to fight for freedom. 
Bravely they bore the grief of tragic news that told 
of some loved one yielding his life in the supreme 
assault at Chateau Thierry, Cantigny, or in the 
Argonne forests. 

They did not flinch from the threat of economic 
disaster when they beheld a structure of trade built up 
through arduous years of enterprise threatened with 
destruction. Lovers of liberty as they were, and 
zealous for the maintenance of that personal inde- 
pendence of action which is the heritage and right of 
sovereign American citizenship, they gave ready 
obedience in every detail to the mandates of Govern- 
ment made necessary by the grim demands of war. 


No man could go through such experiences without 
keing profoundly influenced by them. Out of these 
eighteen months of travail and sacrifice, has grown a 
new consciousness of interdependence. The high pur- 
pose of America’s entry into the European conflict 
penetrated deeply into the minds and will of our 
people. It fused them into a national coherence. It 
awakened a slumbering sense of a common destiny. 
Most of all, it taught us oneness of action and drove 
home to the men of the nation the invincible power 
of organization. What generations of preachment 
failed to accomplish, a few months of feverish energy 
under the spur of military requirements made clear 
to the citizens of our land. 

Blind competition, the old haphazard of 
“Every man for himself and De’il take the hindmost,” 
and the petty jealousies of the dog-in-the-manger 
spirit have dwindled to Lilliputian proportions, because 
we have learned by organization of our forces that 


policy 


the greatest good to the greatest number is best for 
the individual and the collectivity. All this was 
graven in the minds of the members of the National 
Hardware Association who convened in Atlantic City. 
Inevitably, it controlled the trend of thought. All the 
speeches made at the various sessions were more or 
less designedly fashioned in harmony with it. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the voluntary yield- 
ing of vital interests to the needs of our country dur- 
ing the war has greatly modified the attitude of the 
hardware jobber. It would be absurd to suppose that, 
as a body, they would go back to the basis of things 


which obtained before the war. The lessons of co- 





Showing 
and Traymore. 


View of the Beach at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


Hotels Dennis, Marlborough-Blenheim 


ordination which have been etched so sharply into the 
tissues of their brains remain, as a dominating factor 
in their view of the future of American business. A 
conviction of the intimate relationship between all the 
industries which enter into commerce was borne in 
upon them during the past eighteen months. 

This conviction itself 
understanding of the fact that national prosperity 
That is to say, no 


now formulates in a better 


must be inclusive and not selective. 
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one industry can thrive while others languish, just 
as the human body cannot continue in the possession 
of health if one of its organs suffers from disease. 
The delegates to the convention, therefore, were fully 
in agreement upon all essential questions. They 
recognize that the American people have acquired a 
that they realize ‘more 


knowledge of themselves, 


rg “aoe 
= “te «Tal a . 
_ . 


t ae. 





The Ocean at Atlantic City, New Jersey, by Moonlight. 


distinctly than ever their national resources and capa- 
bilities, and that they will never again be content with 
low standards of living. 
These hardware jobbers perceive in_ the 
aspirations of the folk the influences which must be 
taken into account in any estimate or plan for read- 
The question of prices 


higher 


justment to a peace basis. 
must be answered with these aspirations taken into 
We have the wealth, the machinery, and the 
Abun- 


account. 
resources wherewith .to sustain prosperity. 
dant argument is available to buttress the contention 
in favor of enlarged industrial activity everywhere. 
It is known that stocks of goods of all kinds are low 
because production was curtailed to make way for 
essential supplies in the prosecution of the war. 
Naturally these stocks must be replenished if business 
is to be continued. 

It goes without saying that business must and will 
continue because the American people will not have 
it otherwise. It is true that to some extent consumers 
will hold off in the expectation of price recessions. 
On the other hand, however, a very big percentage 
of the people have funds in greater abundance than 
ever before, and it is not likely that they will deny 
themselves the gratification of their needs and desires 
now that peace is about to be established throughout 


the world. These considerations are potent in de- 
termining the outlook for the majority of broad- 


visioned hardware jobbers. Prospects for bigger 
business are encouraging, and pessimists have to work 
themselves into a lather of perspiration to find enough 
material upon which to exercise their gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

The one regrettable feature of the convention was 
the vacancy in the office of president, caused by the 
death of Clarence A. Knapp, President of the National 
the United States. His 


extraordinary executive ability and tireless persistence 


Hardware Association of 
in administration of the organization are forces whose 
effects are still constructively felt in the Association. 
Ie was fortunate in having the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of a strong official personnel as follows: 





First vice-president, Brace Haypen of the Dun- 
ham, Carrigan and Hayden Company, San Francisco, 
California. 

Executive Committee. 

R. H. Treman of Treman, King and Company, 
Ithaca, New York. 

A. H. Buu of 
Michigan. 

A. H. Decatur of Decatur and Hopkins Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. — 

Frep F. Luepke of John Pritzlaff Hardware Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

F. A. HEITMANN of F. W. 
Houston, Texas. 

W. H. Dontevy of Carter, Donlevy and Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. * 

Advisory Board. 

W. S. Wricutr of Wright and Wilhelmy Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Rosnert M. Duptey of Gray and Dudley Hardware 


3uhl Sons Company, Detroit, 


Heitmann Company, 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 

J. D. Moore of Moore, Handley Hardware Com- 
pany, birmingham, Alabama. 

W. D. Taytor of George Worthington Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. J. BinLer of James C. Lindsay Hardware Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Tuesday, December 10, 1918. 


Meeting of the Automobile Accessories Branch. 

That the hardware retailer is the logical merchant 
jor. the distribution to the consumer of automobile 
accessories is the firm belief of the automobile Ac- 
cessories Branch of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States. Many of the articles which 
are staple goods in a hardware stock, such as wrenches 
The 


hardware jobbers, therefore, are to be commended 


pliers and the like, are in daily use by motorists. 











View of Absecon Lighthouse in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


for adding this branch to their organization. By 
doing so, they increase their service to the retailer 
The 


Branch held two sessions 


and aid him to develop and widen his business. 
Automobile Accessories 
ifotel Dennis, one in the morning of Tuesday, Decem 
ber 10, 1918, at 10:30 o'clock, and the other in the 


afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. An idea of the compr« 
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hensiveness of these sessions may be obtained from 
the following synopsis of the proceedings: 

Opening remarks by Chairman of Automobile Ac- 
cessories Branch, A. H. Nichols of Buhl Sons Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 

Address by Ivan F. Goodrich of Goodrich-Lenhart 
Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia. 

Address by B. H. Barker of the Northwestern 
Chemical Company of Marietta, Ohio. 

Discussion on “Advantage to the Wholesaler of 
Advertised Tire Equipment” by H. G. Abbott of the 
General Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio. 

Discussion on “Is It Advisable for the Wholesale 
Hardware Men Who Devote Their Attention Exclu- 
sively to Such House Handling Automobile Equip- 
ment to Engage Saleslines?” by E. C. Mertens of the 
Arrow Grip Manufacturing Company of Glens Falls, 
New York. 

Address by E. V. 
pany, Long Island City, New York. 

Address on “The Hardware Jobbers’ Immediate 
Kdward 


Swanstrom, Moto-Meter Com- 


Rose, 


New 


Accessories” by S. 
& Clinton 


Opportunity in 
barker, Rose Company, Elmira, 
York. 

Discussion on “Advantage to the Jobber of Adver- 
tised Tire Accessories” by H. J. Ault, General Tire 
and Rubber Company. 

Discussion on “Why Hardware Jobbers Should 
Devote More Time to the Sale of Electric Auto 
Specialties” by N. H. Oliver, Metal Specialties Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Discussion on “The Best Method of Packing Spark 

Plugs” by V. N. Hansen, Stewart-Warner Speedom- 
eter Company. 
Not Present Conditions Re- 
markably Propitious for the Wholesale 
House to Demonstrate the Economic Service Which 
Ile Can Render by Reason of the Fact That the Entire 
Overhead Expense is-Not Borne by a Single Line?” 
by E. B. Gallaher, Clover Manufacturing Company, 
Norwich, Connecticut. 


Discussion on “Are 


Hardware 





Bird's-eye View Along the Beach at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


with Million Dollar Pier in Background. 


Discussion on “What Effect Will War and Recon 
struction Have on the Automobile Tire Business?” by 
nT Reynolds, United States Tire Company, New 
York City. 

\ddress by W. R. Johnston, President, W. R. Johns- 
ton Manufacturing Company, Chicago, [Ilinois. 

QUESTION Box: 


“Hardware Dealers and Accessory Business Eight 
Years Ago and Today.” 

“Should Accessories be Kept as a Separate Depart- 
ment ?”” 

“Should We Devote More Time to Specialties Than 
to Staples?” 

“What is the Best Method to Increase the Winter 
Sale ?”’ 





New 


Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic City, 
Jersey. 


View of Young's 


“Is it to the Advantage of the Hardware Dealer to 
Sei Tires with a Mileage (suarantee ?” 


“Should the Accessory Department Average a 


harger Per Cent of Profit Than the General De- 
partment ?”’ 
“Is a Standard or Fixed Resale Price Advanta- 


geous 7” 
“What is the Ultimate 
\ccessory Business in Connection with the Hardware 


uture of the Automobile 
Lusiness ?” 
“What is the 
salable (soods ?” 
“Would the Standardizing of 
Benefit to Manufacturers and Jobbers?” 
“What 


\ccessory Catalog and Should Prices be Issued in 


Method of Disposing of Un- 


Best 
\ccessories be of 


is the Best Time to Issue an Automobile 
iijiain ligures in Same?” 
Wednesday, December 11, 1918. 

The session of the National Hardware Association 
of the United States which was held at 10:30 o'clock 
Wednesday morning in the Traymore Hotel was in 
the nature of a joint meeting with the members of th 
With the 
tion of this particular session, all other sessions of 
the jobbers were held in the Hotel Dennis, Atlanti 


(ity. No specific action was taken at this meeting 


\merican Hardware .\ssociation. excep 


for the reason that it was intended to be for the put 
pose of an exchange of opinions upon the general ques 
tions affecting both organizations. 

and the 


\fter opening remarks by the chairman 


singing of “My Country, "Tis of Thee,” the Reverend 
made an eloquent invocation 
Then came the Newton DD. Baker, 


tary of War, who told of the wonderful work ot Army 


John R. Davies, PD. D., 


Honorable  sec»re 


transportation across the danger-infested seas. He 
paid a high tribute to the spirit of our fighting men 


assemby by hi 


and aroused the enthusiasm of the 

praise of the American soldier, Upon the con lusion 
of his speech, the Reverend John RK. Davies, D 1), 
addressed the session on the lessons of the war and 
demanded full punishment of those guilty of pre 
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cipitating the tragedy which oppressed the world dur- 
ing four horrible years. His demand for retribution 
created tremendous applause. 

As outlined in the program, apart from two formal 
speeches reviewing conditions, most of the time of 
the session was taken up with brief talks following 
the introduction of officers of various associations con- 
nected with the hardware trade. Arrangements were 
made to introduce the following officers to the joint 
session : 

CuarLes W. Assury, President American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association. 

F, D. MircHett, Secretary-Treasurer American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. C. Tuomas, President Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association. 

JoHN DonNAN, Secretary Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association ; 

M. D. Hussie, President National Retail Hardware 
Association ; 

HersBert P. SHEETS, Secretary National Retail 
Hardware Association ; 

JosepH W. Dow tine, President Canadian Whole- 
sale Hardware Association ; 

JAMEs Harpy, Secretary Canadian Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association ; 

J. D. Nicktis, President National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association ; 

A. H. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary American Iron, 
Steel, and Hardware Association. 


The afternoon session, held in the Hotel Dennis, 
convened at 2:30 o’clock. It was opened with the re- 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer, which revealed a 
healthy condition of finance and membership, most 
gratifying in view of the troubled period through 
which the Association has passed since the last con- 
vention. This was followed by a report of the Execu- 
tive Committee and a discussion of the crucial ques- 
tion of “Government control of business.” The chief 
address of the session was by Maurice Hirsch, Sec- 
retary Priorities Division, War Industries Board, 
Washington, D. C., and dealt with “Priorities and 
Their Relation to Wholesale Distribution.” The full 
text of his address is as follows: 

Address by Maurice Hirsch, Secretary Priorities Commit- 
tee of the War Industries Board, Before the National 
Hardware Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, December 11, 1918. 

When, several weeks ago, the invitation was ex- 
tended to me to address this Association, it was in- 
tended that I should explain the rules and regulations 
of priority as administered by the Priorities Division 
of the War Industries Board, in so far as they were 
applicable to the problems confronting hardware dis- 
tributors. Fortunately, however, that duty is now 
upon me. I dare say you echo my expression of good 
fortune in a tone of equal jubilancy, in that today 
any explanation of those rules and regulations would 
deal with what was rather than what is, and from my 
fairly intimate acquaintance with numerous hardware 
distributors I] am certain that you are much more 
vitally interested in what is and what is to be than in 
what was. 

There should, however, be one ever-present and 


continuing thought with reference to those regulations. 
I refer to the magnificent spirit with which they were 
met by you—a spirit of service which should ever be 
an inspiration to each of you as individuals and to you 
as an organization. It is a privilege to express the 
recognition and appreciation of the Priorities Division 
of the splendid cooperation evidenced by every mem- 
ber of your association and, in fact, by every hard- 
ware distributor. It is also a privilege to commend 
the services of your Secretary-Treasurer and of your 
acting Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, who have not 
only been diligent in presenting and explaining to you 
the requirements of the Government but who have also 
been of affirmative assistance to the Government along 
lines of helpful suggestion gleaned from their own 
experience and from their contact with you and your 
problems. 

You have indeed had problems. The one most fre- 
quently suggested to the Priorities Division was that 
of making deliveries without securing deliveries— 
seemingly impossible and yet apparently accomplished ! 
Your spirit reminds one of the advertisement of a 
certain concern, “If it can’t be done, we do it,” or of 
the famous slogan of the United States Engineers, “It 
couldn’t be done, but here it is.” 

You rendered a service essential to the continuance 
of production necessary for the conduct of the war 
and for the proper maintenance of the civilian popu- 
lation, and you rendered that service under conditions 
of real sacrifice. You did not merely do your bit, gen- 
tlemen, you did your lot. When the history of the war 
is written the willingness for sacrifice and the will for 
service of the business men of this country will occupy 
one of its most brilliant pages. 

The time for sacrifice necessitated by war is, happily, 
now past. Governmental regulations have been modi- 
fied and are being modified to meet the present and 
changed conditions. I assume that each of you is in- 
formed of the present status of priority—on Novem- 
ber 20th all priority ratings on outstanding orders, 
whether under priority certificates or automatic prior- 
ity ratings, were canceled, except those covering or- 
ders placed directly by the United States Navy, the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, the railroads, telegraph companies and tele- 
phone companies. All further use of automatic rat- 
ings was eliminated, no matter by whom the order is 
placed or for what purpose the materials are desired. 

Since November 2oth priority certificates are issued 
only in most exceptional cases where a clear public in- 
terest is shown. Instead of countless automatic rat- 
ings and approximately a thousand certificates a day 
in October, there are now no automatic ratings and 
during all of last week less than one hundred priority 
certificates were issued. Although no final determina- 
tion has as yet been made, I contemplate that the end 
of this year will bring with it the end of the priority 
system in its entirety. The lessening demand for ma- 
terials for war work and the consequent increased 
available supply for normal requirements is rapidly 
removing all necessity or desirability for govern- 
mentally directed precedence in production. I am as- 
sured that the hardware manufacturers have not been 
slow to advise you that you may expect more prompt 
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deliveries in the future than during the period of the 
war, and are giving no suggestion that priority is 
needed. 

But, you may suggest, you do not desire to secure 
deliveries unless you can dispose of the materials pur- 
chased. The rapid disposition of materials will, of 
course, largely depend upon the general industrial con- 
ditions, and in this regard | believe there is ground 
for real optimism. 

The distributor who waits for a declining market 
may find that he has in the meantime lost several turn- 
overs, and what is more important, has lost part of 
of this established trade. The distributor who can 
supply requirements now will retain or regain his old 
trade, and will very probably add to his list customers 
otherwise dealing with those more backward. Not 
that there should be an over-supply on your shelves 
or in your warehouses, but there should be a supply 
sufficient to meet the demands that can with practical 
assurance be expected. In all probability during the 
period of readjustment, the distributor will be de- 
pended upon more than ever before in order that the 
demands of the moment may be met. The distributor 
has his function and his duty in peace no less than in 
war, and his ability to meet instantly the demands 
peace will make upon him will weigh largely in accom- 
plishing a rapid and certain reestablishment of peace 
time conditions of production. 

Practically every public expression since the arm- 
istice, dealing with industrial possibilities; indicates 
a feeling of hopefulness. Of course one may voice a 
suggestion of optimism in order to inspire a spirit of 
optimism, which in turn may be effective in actually 
creating a cause for optimism. But a close scrutiny 
of present conditions would seem to reveal real causes 
existent today. Unquestionably problems do exist, 
Lut we should not magnify or double them. We should 
not be like the father who was asked by his son, 
“Daddy, how does it feel to be drunk?” “Well, son,” 
said the father, “Do you see those two men across the 
street—if they looked like four men, why then you'd 
be drunk.” “But, daddy,” said the boy, “there is only 
one man across the street.” 

The great problem today is that of absorption of 
materials and utilization of war-workers and fighters 
in peace time projects. There have been, and will be, 
cancellation of certain army contracts, but this entire 
matter is now being handled by the War Department 
in a systematic and yet in a plastic way so that the 
cancellations will cause as little hardship and as little 
dislocation of industry as possible. 

We should on the other hand not overlook the tre- 
mendous need for labor and materials for maintaining 
the army still in Europe and for bringing home and 
demobilizing the troops sent back. Then again the 
Secretary of Navy tells us that there will be no let- 
up in construction by the Navy. The need for cargo 
vessels is as great as, if not greater than, it was during 
the war and we are told that the shipyards and ships 
will require at least 200,000 men above the number at 
present employed. Practically every curtailment or 
restriction on industry has been removed and the pro- 
duction in at least forty industries involving thousands 
of plants may now be resumed without limitation, to 


satisfy requirements which for months have not been 
provided for. 

The demand of the world upon the United States 
for food is greater than ever before. Our farms will 
require hundreds of thousands of additional laborers 
in spite of advanced methods of farming. This de- 
mand will not assume its greatest proportions until 
spring but we must remember that a great many of 
the boys in service will not be home before that time. 

All restrictions on building activities have been 
withdrawn. The very day the armistice was declared 
the Priorities Division sent telegrams to all State 
Councils of Defense that practically all restrictions 
were done away with and ten days thereafter, all re- 
strictions were unqualifiedly revoked. This has per- 
mitted the beginning or continuance of operations on 
projects involving many millions of dollars. The re- 
strictions on non-war construction had been so severe 
that during the period between September 4th and 
November 11th only 1,056 licenses for non-war con- 
struction throughout the country had been issued of 
which 699 were for farm buildings and 96 for housing 
project for war workers under the plan of the United 
States Housing Corporation. Exclusive of the hous- 
ing projects the total cost of this construction 
amounted to only $6,530,000, of which about $2,000,- 
000 was for farms and less than $5,000,000 for all 
other character of non-war construction. This meant 
the expenditure of $2,000,000 per month as against an 
average in normal times of between $200,000,000 and 
$250,000,000 per month according to various estimates 
of operations in normal times, and even if figures 
could be gathered on all types of construction, the 
difference would still be startling. 

An important reporting agency only a few days ago 
announced that in the larger cities east of the Missis- 
sippi architects are at the present time actually author- 
ized to proceed on construction aggregating in cost 
over $450,000,000. Of course not all of this can be 
begun immediately. Nor can we entirely overlook the 
restrictive influence exerted by the fact that concerns 
ordinarily financing building operations have their cap- 
ital now largely invested in Government securities. 
But there is little merit in the suggestion that financing 
concerns under present price conditions would not be 
willing to lend for such operations the usual percentage 
of cost; practically four-fifths of the cost of construc- 
tion is ordinarily for labor and there is apparently 
little probability of an immediate large decrease in 
wages. The possibility of a decline in cost of mate- 
rials would therefore have little effect. The substan- 
tial program being begun evidences a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory and hopeful condition. This condition is 
aided by the very general response to the suggestion 
of Government officials that public projects such as 
schools, bridges, roads, harbor improvements, etce., be 
now undertaken or resumed. 

With reference to exports, it should be remembered 
that for some time to come exports will practically be 
limited only by the bottoms to carry the goods, and 
the ability of those in foreign countries to buy. The 
war not only necessitated practically starvation rations 
of material to various industries in this country but 
likewise, and often even to a greater extent, affected 
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the supply from this country to industries and consum- 
ers in foreign countries, and the demand which for at 
least the past year and a half could not be satisfied 
must now in some measure be met. 

We must of course recognize the development of 
women labor and the extended use of labor saving 
devices brought about during the war. This would, 
however, seem to be counterbalanced by the fact that 
In 1914 Over 1,400,- 
Since then 


immigration has almost ceased. 
000 foreigners came to the United States. 
emigration has practically kept pace with immigration. 

One factor which will be of a great service in stabil- 
izing labor conditions will be the activities of the 
existing governmental agencies dealing with labor 
problems, particularly the United States Employment 
Service, which is an effective force in bringing to- 
gether supply and demand. 

As we take a comprehensive view of the present sit- 
uation, with the probability of demands which will 
take up the available labor supply and with the prac- 
tical certainty of large demands for materials for peace 
time pursuits, it would seem that instead of depres- 
sion, a period of real prosperity is before us. We have 
not in this country the problems of reconstruction ; 
our cities are not destroyed, our farms are not torn 
with shells of war, our mines and our factories have 
not been subjected to the blighting hand of the in- 
vader. With us it a question of readjustment of in- 
dustry—not that we will revert to conditions as they 
existed prior to the war, but that we will resume our 
more normal activities, influenced and modified by 
ideas of business inspired by the war, business based 
upon mutual understanding and mutual helpfulness 
as well as self advancement. Readjustment can and 
will be coincident with a period of prosperity. You 
as hardware distributors must be and I know you are 
not only ready to take advantage of that period, but 
are ready to aid in achieving and maintaining it. Your 
preparation for it will be an act of patriotism as well 
as of profit and I know from your activities during 
the war, patriotism alone would be sufficient. 

Other topics treated in this session were: Package 
and Drayage; Shortening of Terms; and Whole- 
salers’ Differentials. Of special interest was the dis- 
cussion of the subject, “What Effect Has Arbitrary 
Manufacturers’ Dictation of Price, Quality, and Even 
Delivery, Had Upon Distribution?” The afternoon 
meeting closed with the appointment of Nominating 
Committee, Committee on Resolutions and Reports of 
Standing Committees. 

Thursday, December 12, 1918. 

Addresses by manufacturers on the situation in their 
respective lines occupied the attention of the assembly 
during Thursday morning’s session which began at 
10:30 o'clock. The edge tool and hammer situation 
was explained by Fayette R. Plumb, president of Fay- 
ette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The cutlery and household specialty situation 
was explained in an encouraging, optimistic vein by 
Charles I°, Smith, whose speech in full is herewith ap- 
pended: 

Address of Charles F. Smith on Trade Aspects of Cutlery 


and Household Specialties, Delivered at Thursday 
Morning Session, December 12, 1918. 


lhe world-wide shortage that exists in many lives 


of manufacture is particularly pronounced in all kinds 
of cutlery, table, pocket, scissors, shears, razors, etc.. 
for the reason that for four and one-half years the 
cutlery factories of England, France, and Germany 
were commandeered for war purposes, and that for 
the last year or more the cutlery facilities of the United 
States have been largely devoted to war work. 

The accumulated stocks have been used up and the 
shelves of the world are bare of cutlery. 

It will be a long time before the cutlery factories of 
England and France, with many of their workmen 
killed or maimed, can get back from a war to a peace 
product and to a production equal in volume to the 
pre-war period. 

It will take even longer to do that in disorganized 
Germany. It is fair to assume that the product of 
the European cutlery factories will for some time be 
taken up by their home market. England will nat- 
urally send her first exports of cutlery to her overseas 
Dominion, now more than ever drawn close together 
by their common efforts and sacrifices in the great 
war. Germany, when she has cutlery to export, will 
send it to neutral markets, as for example South 
America, where she will find it easier to do business 
than in the United States. 

The production of cutlery in this country is barely 
enough to supply our own needs, even with the con- 
siderable additions to plans made since the war began. 
Under such conditions, and with orders on the books 
of cutlery makers far greater than usual, any reduc- 
tion in the prices of these goods seems highly im- 
probable unless there shall be great reductions in the 
prices of material and labor. Such reductions we 
neither expect or desire. Material is so small a part 
of the cost of cutlery that it would take a great re- 
duction in the price of material to justify a reduction 
in the finished product. 

As to labor, while it is true that the fantastic prices 
paid in many instances to war workers must disappear 
and are disappearing, it is equally true that for a long 
time the present general level of wages will probably 
continue. 

With the whole world short of food of all kinds, it 
is unlikely we shall see the farmers’ profits cut and 
until there are conditions which bring about lower 
prices for food, fuel, rents, clothing—the main items 
in the high cost of living—there is no good reason to 
expect lower prices for labor, and no justice in asking 
labor to bear a greater burden. 

Plainly, then, we do not intend to reduce prices 
either on our cutlery products or on our lines of house 
furnishing hardware. There may be lines of manu- 
factured goods where abnormal profits have been made 
and where it is, therefore, possible and wise to reduce 
the price of the product without reducing wages, but 
it is unfortunate to give the impression that such a 
condition is general. That doctrine is far from hav- 
ing a universal application, and does not at all fit the 
lines we are discussing. 

We propose to you a program that backs up our 
opinion as to prices by a constructive sales propos! 
tion. We have greatly shortened all our lines of 
goods, not to the too drastic limits of the war-program 


but much less than in pre-war times. We shall issuc 
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on January Ist a new service catalogue, separate from 
our general catalogue, and for the use of jobbers and 
their salesmen and for general distribution. It will 
contain only those items chosen from all our lines 
which experience has shown jobbers can handle with 
advantage. Every dollar of our national magazine 
advertising and all our introductory sales work will 
be devoted to the sale of the goods in this catalogue. 
which we hope the jobber which represents us _ will 
carry complete. Simplifying the matter in this way, 
we shall make it easier for the jobbers’ salesmen to 
get a larger business and with a better profit because 
of the smaller investment and more frequent turn- 
over. As an essential part of this program and to 
show our confidence in the future we propose to you 
that during the coming year, we shall guarantee the 
prices of all our products against our own decline for 
go days from date of invoice. 

We say to you frankly that the volume of bysiness 
on our books is such that we do not wish you to load 
us up with large orders unless shipping dates can be 
spread through the year. Anxious as we are to give 
good service, we shall be unable to take the proper 
care of all our trade unless we are able to distribute 
our goods evenly where they are really needed to take 
care of current business. 

The jobber who has a stock of goods on hand and 
replenishes it by conservative and frequent orders, is 
in these times going to take the least risk and make 


the most money. It costs you just as much to take 


the order you are unable to ship as it does the one 
you do. It costs us just as much for advertising and 
introductory sales work for the order you don’t ship 
as for the one that you do. 

As partners in a way in the joint enterprise of put 
ling goods into the hands of the consumer, we feel 
warranted in urging upon you that in these coming 
months you shall not let your stock of goods get ex- 
hausted. 

The law of supply and demand, of which we are 
now hearing so much, will in due time and at a long 
submit to 

that the 
amount of the supply ‘is overestimated and that the 
Second, that 


remove, work out its predestined end. | 
you, however, two considerations.  [lirst, 
size of the demand is underestimated. 
cutting across the law of supply and demand and 
bound to greatly delay its operation, there is the high 
purpose of multitudes of men stirred to their souls’ 
icundations by the great tragedy of the war to see 
that somehow for as long a time as is possible a 
greater share of the prosperity and comfort of this 
To that high 
Not by 


world shall go to the wage earners. 
purpose all generous souls must subscribe. 


sitting back and waiting for lower prices is the world’ 


to be helped forward or is the jobber or manufacturer 
going to make money. 

It is time to remember that the world is short of 
food and of goods, that we are of all nations best 
adapted to supply that shortage, that there is work 
for all and at good wages, that we are emerging vic- 
‘orious from the great war with the proud conscious 
ness of unsuspected strength, that the impetus of vic- 
tory is bound to be reflected in every way in a for 
ward movement of our national life, that in fine there 


is every reason why business men should regard the 
future with confidence, conservatively manufacturing, 
buying and selling, adapting themselves to the chang- 
ing conditions as they come, but always ready to 
handle the business that is available. 

Above the voices of the doubter and the pessimist 
can be clearly heard the rush of the rising tide of 
business that in the coming year shall bring fortune 
to him who has the goods in stock, who chooses rather 
to make a profit on his sales and run the risk of some 
decline than to be out of goods and thereby lose his 
profit because he waits too long to buy at lower prices. 

Charles W. Asbury of the Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and presi- 
dent of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciaton, made an address on the situation of hardware 
specialties. The trade conditions of loaded shot gun 
shells and metallic ammunition was discussed by C. L. 
Rierson, vice-president of Remington-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, New York City. W. D. Biggers 
of the Continental Company, Detroit, Michigan, gave 
an outline of the situation regarding screen doors and 
window screens 

The which 
o'clock consisted of a meeting of the Metal Branch. 
It began with a report of W. H. Donlevy, Chairman. 


afternoon session convened at 2:15 


The situation as regards tin plate, galvanized sheets, 
terne plates, and eaves trough and conductor pipe was 
studied from every angle. The five general topics of 
discussion at this session were as follows: 

“Is a Continuation of Governmental Control of Dis- 
tribution and Prices Desirable ?” 

“Government Warehouse Price Differential as Ap- 
plied to Warehouse Distribution.” 

“Conservation as Represented in the Reduction of 
the Number of Grades of Terne Plate and Reduction 
of Range of Sizes of Galvanized Sheet.” 

“The Future of Terne Plate Business Under Condi- 
tions of Renewed Supply.” 

“Future Relations With Manufacturers.” 

Friday, December 13, 1918. 

The vitally important matter of overhead cost in 
hardware was the opening topic of Friday morning's 
session which began at 10:30 o'clock. This was fol 
lowed by a report of the Cost of Doing Business Com 
mittee, of which A. H. Decatur of Decatur and Hop 
kins Company, Boston, Massachusetts, was the chair 
man. The remaining time of the session was given up 
to the following topics : 

Discussion on “Should Boxing and Cartage Charges 
lke Restored ?” 

Shortening of Terms; 

Report of Auditing Committee ; 

Loaded Shell Situation; 

ur Relations With the Railroads ; 

The Elimination of Returned Goods. 

Following a statement of preference for place of 
next convention, came the reports of the Committee 
on Resolutions and the Nominating Committee. Then 
the election of officers took place which resulted in the 
selection of the following men for the ensuing term 


, 


President: R. HH. 
Company, Ithaca, New York 


TREMAN of Treman, King and 
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First Vice-president: Brace Haypen of Dunham, 
Carrigan and Hayden, San Francisco, California. 

Second Vice-president: A. H. Decatur of Decatur 
and Hopkins Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Executive Committee. 

Joun Town.ey of the Townley Hardware Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri ; 

H. S. Barry of J. M. Warren Company, Troy, New 
York; 

Water S. Knapp of Knapp and Spencer Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The convention of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States adjourned with the con- 
sciousness vividly present throughout the assembly 
that it had been the most important gathering in the 
history of the organization. The members were 
strengthened for the tasks of reconstruction by the 
knowledge of uniformity of purpose and policy sub- 
stantially agreed upon as a result of the free exchange 
of opinion and information during the four days of 
the Atlantic City gathering. It is difficult to estimate 
the constructive influence which the results of this 
convention will have upon the hardware and related 
industries. It is certain, however, that the cooper- 
ation developed among hardware jobbers will prove a 
valuable factor in the maintenance of prosperity dur- 
ing the time of readjustment upon which the nation is 
now entering. 


a+ 


GIVES A FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE. 








A five year guarantee accompanies the Anchor 
Brand Clothes Wringers, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This wringer has a rever- 
sible water board. The Lovell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Erie, Pennsylvania, makers of these wringers, 
state that they are able to offer such a_ guar- 
anitee because actual tests of service have proved over 
and over that 
these wringers 
will last much 
longer than 
that period. 
One of the im- 
portant char- 
acteristics of 
the Anchor 
Brand Wring- 
er is the Safe- 
ty Cog Wheel 
Shield. In the 





Anchor Brand Clothes Wringer, with 


Reversible Water Board, Made by 


old style 
Lovell Manufacturing Company, ; ~hil- 
Erie, Pennsylvania. ¥ wringers, chil 


dren often caught their fingers between the cog wheels, 
but with the new safety shield, this is impossible. The 
bearings on these wringers are enclosed but can be 
easily oiled and cleaned and are unobstructed. This 
eliminates the possibility of grease from the bearings 
ruining clothes and destroying the rubber on the rolls. 
The pressure screws and clamp screws are electro 
galvanized after threads are cut, and the ball bearings 
are also electro galvanized. Thus, these parts are all 
rust proof, thereby preventing rust from getting on 
the clothes. Dealers are aware of the strong selling 
argument of this point, rust being particularly hard to 


get out of clothes. By addressing the Lovell Manu- 
facturing Company of Erie, Pennsylvania, dealers can 
obtain helpful details and other literature. 


oo 


FILE AWAY USEFUL SUGGESTIONS. 





Really important is the judicious use of scrap books 
for the filing of clippings from newspapers and trade 
journals which treat of subjects that can be applied to 
trade or sales promotion. Hundreds of good ideas in 
store arrangements, window trimming, advertising and 
general trade stimulating methods can be systematic- 
ally saved in this way and kept in the office where they 
will be instantly available at the time when any of 
these subjects are under consideration. 

Index books are considered desirable by some mer- 
chants while others prefer a general miscellaneous 
treatment because by this latter method it is neces- 
sary to look through a number of pages or the whole 
book frequently. It often happens that a good idea 
is suggested by some paragraph or illustration quite 
foreign to the subject in hand and the idea might per- 
haps not have been so quickly obtained if the book 
were indexed and the one subject only had been ex- 
amined. 

This is a very simple suggestion and is worthy of 
a trial because of its very simplicity even if for no 
other reason. Once tried by a live, progressive mer- 
chant this plan will not be abandoned. 





—_ 
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MAINTAINS HIGH STANDARDS. 


More than half a century ago, the Oliver Iron and 
Steel Company was established in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The early years of its development were 
contemporaneous with some of the most startling dis- 
coveries and improvements in the manufacture of 
steel and steel products. Although as time is counted 
on the calendars, the fifty-five years of its existence 
are no more than the life of an average man, they 
represent a much longer period relatively speaking. 
During that time, stupendous progress has been made 
in every department of American industry in which 
steel forms the basic material. Only those companies 
which started out at the time of the Civil War are 
still in existence which have kept pace with the march 
of invention and efficiency. Notable among such or- 
ganizations is that of the Oliver Iron and Steel Com- 
pany whose products have steadily been improved year 
after year. These products include bolts, nuts, rivets, 
washers, picks, mattocks and grub hoes, crowbars, 
wedges, forgings, wagon hardware, and telephone and 
telegraph pole line hardware. The most exacting 
standards of workmanship have been maintained since 
the inception of the business. There has never been 
the slightest lessening of the quality of the products. 
On the contrary, in every instance where such a thing 
has been possible, the quality has been improved far 
beyond the minimum market requirements. Interested 
merchants would do well to enter into correspondence 
with the Oliver Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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It may take more than two years to demobolize our 
fighting forces. Buy more War Savings Stamps. 
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Convention of Hardware Manufacturers Takes An 
Optimistic View of Reconstruction. 








The same energy and strength of purpose with 
which they devoted their factories and service to the 
Government in the gigantic task of making the world 
safe for democracy were brought into play by the 
hardware manufacturers to deal with the Herculean 
labors of reconstruction, in their convention Decem- 
ber 11, 12, and 13, 1918, at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
They did not falter during the anxious days of fever- 
ish haste when the industries of the country were be- 
ing readjusted to meet the requirements of our Army 
and Navy. They performed their full share in the 
work of changing the peaceful and unhampered proc- 
esses of production into the turbulent channels of war. 





Charlies W. Asbury, 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


Re-elected President 


Striving under the heavy pressure of urgent demand, 
they and their fellow manufacturers of other indus- 
tries achieved miracles of organization to speed the 
output of military supplies. 

Notwithstanding the errors which were bound to 
occur in so vast a program as that of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, the manufacturers of the 
United States astonished all Europe by their resource- 
fulness, the quickness of their operations, and the 
proficiency with which they solved the most perplexing 
problems of ships and supplies and engineering. This 
is all the more amazing in view of the fact that they 
had no military traditions to guide them and no previ- 
ous training in the technique of warfare. 

The self-reliance which comes from achievement, 
therefore, gave a tone of firmness to the Atlantic City 
convention of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
There notable absence of that 


Association. was a 


vacillation and indecision which arise from inexperi- 
ence. The men who helped to carry out the radical re- 
construction of industry against the tremendous odds 
of established custom and the inertia of unprepared- 
ness during the eighteen months of our participation 
in the European struggle, had no need to feel uneasy 
as they faced the much lighter burden of reconstruc- 
tion in the orderly procession of peaceful conditions. 

The manufacturers and jobbers came to their joint 
convention with some uncertainty concerning present 
prices. This doubt, however, was almost completely 
dispelled by the assurances which they received of 


considerable governmental cooperation. They were 





Major Frederick H. Payne, 
Re-elected Vice-President American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association. 


informed that the Government's surplus stocks would 
be released into the market only as fast as they can 
be reasonably absorbed, thus giving the confidence that 
in the main, present prices would be kept in effect. 
Practically every one connected with the manage 
ment of industry and manufacture wants to preserve 
present high wages to workingmen because of the 
greater cost of living. Inasmuch as labor is the major 
factor of expense in the making of hardware articles, 
the manufacturers will not be in a position to reduce 
prices except in some cases where the law of supply 
and demand has made prices exceptionally high. Con 
servation will be continued as regards needless variety 
this will be 
vantage in dealing with overhead cost 
The address of Charles W. Asbury, pr 
Manufacturers’ Asso¢ 


which the executive session open Iu he 


of sizes, styles, and finishes and an ad 


ident of the 
\merican Hardware jation with 


Rose Room 
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o'clock, was noteworthy for its broadmindedness and 
inspiring optimism. The two striking characteristics 
of the address were the advice not to sell short of the 
United States and to treat labor with consideration. 
It was followed by a speech on “Trade in Regard to 
All Branches of Endeavor,” by Magnus \W. Alexander, 





Alex. W. Stanley, 
Member Executive Committee American Hardware 


Manufac- 


turers’ Association. 


managing director of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board and consulting engineer of the General 
Electric Company. 

Immediately upon the signing of the armistice, Fay- 
ette R. Plumb, President of Fayette R. Plumb, Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, voiced this spirit 
of confidence in the ability of industry to reestablish 
itself upon a sound foundation. .In an address to the 
hardware manufacturers of the country, he pointed out 
the reasons for faith in the continued prosperity of our 
people. During the time which has elapsed between 
that date and the Atlantic City convention of his As- 
sociation nothing has occurred to make him modify 
his views to a less hopeful outlook. With only such 
slight alterations as later developments require, his 
speech to the convention is substantially the same in 
motive and inspiration as the earlier address, the text 
of which is as follows: 

“The President’s message brings a sigh of relief to 
us all, and his announcement of the signing of the 
armistice brings practical assurance of the end of the 
World War. We are all asking the question, ‘What 
will be the effect on business in general, and our own 
in particular?’ The rapid change of events during 
the past few days carries with it a most important 
message to all manufacturers of hardware and tools, 
and that is to wait upon events and not to announce 


any change in policy relating to one’s own business 
that would in any way tend to demoralize conditions 
until the Atlantic City conferences are over and defi- 
nite announcement made as to the future policy of 
the Government. 





of the Hotel Traymore, Wednesday afternoon, at 2:30 


“The activities of the War Industries Board, War 
Trade board War Labor Policies and others, will not 
cease until peace is declared, and competent authorities 
agree that it will be a matter of a number of months, 
if not of several years. These Boards will continue to 
function and carry out the duties which have been as- 
signed to them by the President, who has ample au- 
thority to continue to control all raw material, trans- 
portation, fuel and other items which mean so much 
to the life of industries. Irrespective of the length of 
time that intervenes between the signing of the arm- 
istice and the peace terms there will be sufficient time, 
no doubt, so that the War Industries Board and other 
War Bureaus of the Government will be enabled to 
make arrangements to share in and, in a large measure, 
direct the many changes that may be necessary before 
the country can be relieved of the tremendous demands 
caused by the Reconstruction period. 

“Some of the leading financiers and business men 
with an international viewpoint are of the opinion that 
Government control will be just as necessary for a 
considerable period as it was during the war, in order 
to prevent a sky-rocket market, and to insure an 
equitable distribution of supplies. It is stated that 
Judge Gary has made the statement that in six months’ 
time there will be as great a shortage of steel and steel 
products as during the war. 

“We call your attention to a few facts. 

“1. Construction—The War Industries Board esti- 
mate that 85 per cent of its requests for material for 
building purposes held up for the war period and for 
projects costing $2,500 and under and announces that 





F. D. Mitchell, 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


no restrictions will be placed on projects costing un 
der $10,000. The State Councils will pass on those 
costing from $10,000 to $25,000, and all over $25,000 


to be referred to the War Industries Board for con- 


- sideration. 


“2. Railroad Requirements—Large orders for rails 
and rolling stock, held up by the railroad administra- 
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tion to provide for overseas requirements, will be 
placed as soon as these demands are filled. 

that 
there will be a greater shortage of food this winter 


“3. Transportation—Mr. Hoover believes 
than ever before due to the tremendous demand of the 
millions in Europe, who look to us for assistance. 


This shortage may cause a sharp advance in the cost of 





George T. Bailey, 
Member Executive Committee American Hardware Manufac- 


turers’ Association. 


living this winter at least. 

“4. Dry Dock Facilities—The transportation prob- 
lem of getting the food to the eastern ports alone will, 
undoubtedly, cause a serious congestion of our rail- 
road facilities. To accommodate the ships, which we 
have built, are to build and those from foreign coun- 
tries, additional dockage facilities must be arranged 
for at once, and large requirements of steel and sup- 
plies will be needed for these purposes. 

“5. Emergency Fleet—The demand for materials 
of all kinds will continue to be large in order to carry 
out the present plans of the corporation. 

“6. Navy—The navy is not planning any retrench- 
ments in its shipbuilding program, or in its require- 
inents for some time to come. 

“7. Army—The war department will be very con- 
servative in effecting cancellations of even strictly mili 
tary supplies in order to prevent men from being even 
temporarily thrown out of employment. It will be their 
policy to guard against an economic disturbance of 
any kind, 

“8. Europe—From France comes a definite re 
quest for reconstruction assistance, and the promise 
of material aid by the President will have a marked 
effect on conditions in this country. 

“During the war, France has lost 2,500,000 men, 
either killed, wounded or sick, and few, if any, can 
be counted on for work immediately after the war. 
There are 350,000 homes destroyed which will require 
a tremendous amount of material and labor to rebuild. 
It is estimated that over 450,000 agricultural machines 
and other equipment are lost and will have to be re- 


stored. To restore these homes, and means of liveli- 
hood, will require over 2,000,000 tons of pig iron, 
tiearly 4,000,000 tons of steel, not to mention the re- 
plenishing of stocks and of raw materials which of 
necessity must be supplied to plants, during the first 
year of resumed activity. 

“In the regions devastated by war, everything has 
Leen destroyed or carried away. These regions pro- 
duced 90 per cent of the iron ore, 33 per cent of the 
pig iron, 7 per cent of the steel and 55 per cent of the 
coal of the total output of all France. 

“In the coal mines alone it is estimated that two 
years of work will be required before a single ton of 
coal can be extracted. No one knows the condition 
of the other mines. 

“All railroad tracks, equipment, rolling stock, ete., 
in France has not only been reduced by that destroyed 
Ly the enemy, but by 50 months of war. 

“France has lost 1,000,000 tons of shipping by sub- 
marine warfare with no replacements, due to her ship 
yards being converted to munition factories. 

“Facing her huge task, lrance has asked for: 

*Labor—Our army to restore her transportation and 
to clean up the reconquered ground. 

“Credit—To purchase in the United States 50 per 
cent of her reconstruction needs. 

“Raw Material and Ships—To assist lrance in the 
revival of her commerce. 

What are those of 
Russia, Belgium, Servia and the other countries which 


“Such are the needs of lrance. 


look to us for the assistance which the Government 


has promised them? 





D. A, Merriman, 
Executive Committee American 


Member Hardware Manufac- 


turers’ Association. 


“The War Industries Board will be called upon to 


sec that these needs are met so far as America can 
supply them, even though it may continue to mean a 
certain measure of self-denial and shortage at home 
During the period of conversion from the production 
of military supplies to that of reconstruction require- 


ments the War Industries Board will continue to exer- 
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cise control in order to stabilize conditions. It prob- 
ably will be called upon to guide the departments of 
the Government in connection with any proposed can- 
cellations, in order that the full productive capacity 
of the country may not be curtailed by even a tempo- 
rary economic disturbance. 

“It is felt very strongly that it is the part of wisdom, 





J. |. Andrews, 
Member Executive Committee American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


as well as patriotism, for manufacturers and mer- 
chants to avoid any tendency to jump at conclusions 
and act thereon in a way which might cause injury to 
themselves and indirectly injure business conditions 
ali over the country.” \ 

The report of the secretary of the Association, 
F. D. Mitchell, was followed by reports of committee 
chairmen on Auditing, Executive, Federal Taxation, 
Rural Trade, Sales Correction, Sales Promotion, 
Membership, Promotion, Entertainment and Conven- 
tion. In the evening a concert was given to the mem- 
bers and their guests in the Rose Room of the Hotel 
Traymore. 

Thursday’s sessions were grouped under the main 
heading, “Reconstruction Day.” The three addresses 
scheduled for the morning session which opened at 
10:30 o'clock were: 

“Conservation, What It May Mean After the War,” 
by P. B. Noyes, Director of Conservation, United 
States Fuel Administration. 

“Production Economies,” by Earl S. Clark, Produc- 
tion Engineer. 

“How Different Types of Selling Organizations 
May Obtain the Benefits of the Webb-Pomerene Law,”’ 
by Gilbert H. Montague of the New York Bar. 

There was no set program for Thursday afternoon. 
In the evening, however, a ball was given at 9:30 
o'clock in the Rose Room of the Hotel Traymore. 

The Convention of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association came to an end Friday fore- 
noon, December 13, 1918, with an executive session, 
devoted to routine matters such as reports of Resolu- 


tion Committee, action upon report, and report of 
Nominating Committee. The election of officers placed 
the following men in the control of the administration 
of the Association for the coming year: 

President: CHARLES W. Assury of Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-presidents: Major FRepeRICK H. PAYNE of 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; ALEX W. STANLEY of Stanley Rule and 
Level Company, New Britain, Connecticut ; and Mur- 
RAY SARGENT of Sargent and Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Executive Committee. 

W. D. Biccers, chairman, of The Continental Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan ; 

J. 1. Anprews of American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 

GeorGeE T. BariLey of Oliver Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 

SENECA G. Lewis of Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany, Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 

D. A. MERRIMAN of American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois ; 

W. J. McCurpy of Manufacturers’ Iron and Steel 
Company, New Brunswick, New Jersey ; 

T. C. Montcomery of J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts ; 

Joun C. Scumipt of Schmidt and Ault Paper Com- 
pany, York, Pennsylvania ; 





N. A. Gladding, 
Member Advisory Board American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


H. SANBORN SMITH of Gulf States Steel Company, 
3irmingham, Alabama ; 

J. G. O’Brien of Caldwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York; 

Harry Atkins of E. C. Atkins and Company, [n- 
corporated, Indianapolis, Indiana ; 

CuHaARLEs M. Stone. ! 
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TRAPSHOOTING PROMOTES HARDWARE 
DEALER’S GENERAL TRADE. 





There is ample warrant in the experience of many 
retailers for the assertion that trapshooting promotes 
the hardware dealer’s general trade. If he carries a 
reliable line of shotguns and trapshooting supplies and 
vigorously goes out after the business, he is sure to 
acquire new customers who can easily be trained to 
buy hardware in his store. Thus his general trade 
will prosper. It is for the purpose of acquainting 
hardware dealer with some of the facts concerning 
sharpshootin g — 
so that he may be 
better equipped 
to handle the 
business — that 
the following ex- 
cellent article is 
reproduced from 
Du Pont Maga- 
zine : 

T ra pshooting 
first came into 
vogue in the ear- 
ly ’70s when the 
North American 
continent was the 
natural habitat of 
the now extinct 
passenger pigeon. 

Nature, so wise 
and far-seeing in 
the matter of 
protective color 
scheme for most 
of her living 
charges, vege- 
table and animal, 
seems to have 


discounted the 
future of some 
animals even 


even though she 
has given them 
intuitive resource 
and, when condi- 
tions demand, a 
decided, com- 
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that God's noblest work, man, took advantage of the 
circumstance. At his door as night fell, he found thou- 
sands of helpless birds crowding into the trees only 
waiting to be taken in nets, while hundreds of nests 
needed but to be prodded with poles to yield a harvest 
of squabs. By day the fields swarmed with the birds 
so that only nets and well-baited crates propped up 
at one end with figure 4 trigger, or the simpler stick, 
to be jerked out by a string at the proper time, were 
needed in order to secure hundreds of strong hard- 
flying old birds. 

It was at this juncture that man’s sporting instinct 
the 
idea of the plunge 


conceived 


trap. No sport 
the 
shooting of these 
birds in the wild 


attended 


state when one 
charge of shot 
into a tree would 
litter the ground 
with game, but 
this strong and 
swift flyer, 
thrown suddenly 
into the air, gave 
the marks- 
man 


best 
something 
to contend with, 
hence the birth of 
trapshooting. Not 
very pretty, eh? 
Well, read on; 
evolution is ever 
working to strike 
an equitable bal- 
ance, and_trap- 
shooting can to- 
day, as a sport, 
hold up its head, 
and for decency 
of operation, 
healthful occupa- 
tion and essential 
governmental co- 
operation find no 
peer. 
Cameaday 


bativ when Nature re- 
ative power 1. Home Guards Using Shotgun With the Aid of a Hand Trap. ae 
coupled with 2 Lieutenant Speaking to Capt. L. D. Willis, Who Installed the Trapshooting yolted. The 
‘ School for U. S. Government at Ithaca, New York, May, 1918. 

It. greed, cruelty 


The wild pigeon of history is a fitting example. 
Primarily, its enemies were the hawk, owl, crow and 
similar nest pirates that prey upon eggs in process of 
incubation and upon young fledglings. Nature’s solu- 
tion to this problem was productivity so prolific that 
this non-combative, uncamouflaged game bird, dur- 
ing its bi-annual migrations, darkened the sky with its 
countless thousands and by sheer weight of numbers 
broke the limbs of trees at the selected roosts. 

Nature may or may not have visualized the future, 


for her ways are “past understanding.” Certain it 1s 


the trapper and net- 
Every year had wit- 


and blood lust of the game hog 
ter—had done their fell work. 
nessed tons of this game spoiling at the docks and 
markets which were glutted. Every year witnessed 
new devices placed in operation to make the slaughter 
more effective. Then one season the pigeons failed 
to return. Mind you, it wasn’t a gradual falling off 
in numbers with final cessation, but an abrupt failure 
to return, following the year of the greatest abundance 
of this species of bird. Nor have they ever returned 


me 17) the CX- 


The very uncanniness of it was startling 
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treme and the superstitious vied with the philosophic 
in an attempt to arrive at an explanation. True, vari- 
ous sea captains reported sailing for days through 
miles of dead pigeons floating on the surface of the 
sea. As this phenomenon was preceded by a terrific 
sleet storm it was believed that the birds in their mi- 
gratory flight were overwhelmed by it, the sleet affect- 
ing their pinions in such a manner as to make flight 
impossible, so that they fell into the sea and perished. 

However, the sport of live-bird shooting had been 
adopted, and with the passing of the wild pigeon its 
domestic cousin was utilized, especially as a between- 
season pastime for the gunner who went afield spring 
and fall in quest of game. Much was said against this 
phase of the sport, and with the majority of the peo- 
ple frowning upon it only the customary Yankee in- 
genuity was required to hit upon a substitute, and the 
glass ball was the result. There were plain glass balls, 
balls filled with feathers and balls filled with charcoal 
dust. Clean trapshooting history then began. The 
element of cruelty was eliminated, and the name of 
Sogardus as a record-breaker will live as long as trap- 
shooting does. 

More ingenuity was exercised and mechanical metal 
“pigeons” had their day—targets that would drop a 
disk or tag at the end of a short chain when hit—and 
finally the true clay pigeon. Saucer-shaped, moulded 
of red clay and baked in a brick oven, it made a vicious 
target when animated by the throwning arm of a trap, 
and as no two of them were baked to the same break- 
ing point, some being hard and others soft, it left an 
element of uncertainty to contend with which won or 
lost many a contest to topnotch consistent shooters. 
Secause of the expense of manufacture and that same 
element of uncertainty, this target, the Legowsky clay 
pigeon, gave way to the Peoria Black Bird, a machine 
moulded target consisting of a mixture of coal tar and 
gypsum. The Peoria became extinct in the early Sos 
but was the illustrious forebear of the targets in use 
today. The Blue Rock, Black Diamond, White Flyer 
and Morrel, though still referred to as clay pigeons in 
unconscious tribute to the old brood of the brick oven 
incubator, have no clay in their composition. 

And so, touching lightly on a span of almost a half 
century we arrive again at the consideration of our 
caption—The Patriotic Sport. How many of its dev- 
otees are at this moment doing their bit in Europe 
or elsewhere in active service, can only be guessed at 
roughly on a percentage basis. When Uncle Sam 
finally knocked the chip off the shoulder of that 
Hohenzollern person there were a half-million active 
trapshooters of all ages in the country. Assuming 
that a great percentage of them were within the estab- 
lished fighting age, it means that a contingent of fin- 
ished marksmen went to swell the masses _ that 
helped to win victory, and better still, new ones are 
coming into the fold every day. Trapshooting clubs 
all over the country are encouraging the sport, and 
young men of patriotic ambition should embrace 
every opportunity to shoot at the traps, as familiarity 
with the gun that does things and does them quickly 
will be of incalculable value when it comes to a crucial 
issue, 


At certain military centers and aviation camps part 











of the training consists of trapshooting, and the re- 
sults have opened the eyes of even the most optimistic, 
while the erstwhile scoffers are loudest in their en- 
dorsement of it. Where once trapshooting was essen- 
tial only in that it was conducive to the health of the 
participant, today it stands at the elbow of the nation, 
as it were, a dependable servant which makes for ef- 
ficiency. Every trapshooting tournament or club shoot 
these days has its sprinkling of contestants in the reg- 
ulation khaki of the line or the white of the navy, until 
it begins to assume a military aspect, which, as a sport, 











classes it alone. 
POINTS OUT RATIO OF TURN-OVER TO 
NET INCOME OF STORE. 





Retail merchandising is now recognized as a science 
whose principles are capable of accurate formulation. 
Universities have made the study of it a part of their 
curriculum. It is no longer guess work. Thus, for 
example, Professor Ralph E. Heilman, Department of 
Economics, Northwestern University, deals with the 
relation of turn-over to the net income of the store in 
one of the issues of System, and indicates remedies 
for diminishing profits, as follows: 

What has been the rate of turn-over during the past 
year on my stock as a whole, or on the various lines 
of stock which | carry? Will it be possible and 
profitable for me, during the year now opening, to 
increase my rate of turnover? Is it true that with an 
increased rate of turnover I may be able to overcome 
some of the handicaps that high prices, narrow margins 
of profit, and the unusual conditions of merchandising 
in war times have imposed on me?” At this season 
of the year, when most business men have taken in- 
ventory of stock on hand and are well under way for 
1919, these questions present themselves with special 
force. 

The term “turnover” is freely employed, but it is 
frequently misunderstood and incorrectly used. The 
“rate of turnover” means the number of times the 
stock itself turns, or is sold, during a given period. It 
represents the number of times the stock normally 
carried on hand can be completely disposed of in a 
stated period—usually one year. 

An increase in the rate of turnover means quicker 
sales ; the dealer carries the stock a shorter time before 
selling it. This may mean any one of several things. 
It may mean that the same amount of profit can be 
produced by a smaller investment; or it may mean 
that a larger amount of profit can be secured by the 
same investment; or it may mean that an increase in 
profits can be obtained which will require an increase 
in the investment but less than a corresponding in- 
crease. In any event, the importance of an increased 
rate of movement of stock lies in the fact that it may 
decrease the proportion between the amount of capita! 
invested, and the profits which are produced. On the 
other hand, if the rate of turnover is increased by 
unwisely sacrificing on profits, none of these results 





will be achieved. 

An increased rate of movement makes it possible 
to conduct business with less capital tied up, and to 
increase profits without raising prices. As the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research puts it in discussing the 
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retailing of shoes, “It is probably scarcely necessary to 
call attention to the public importance of this item of 
stock turn. Imagine in the roughest kind of way the 
millions of capital that could be released from invest- 
ment in merchandise, should the retailer increase his 
stock turns but once. The bearing of this, further- 
more, upon the demand for higher profit per pair, now 
rather prevalent, may also be seen. More stock turns 
mean an increase in net profit, without any raising of 
the price per pair.” 

The difference in the rate of turnover obtained in 
various lines of business is marked. The results of 
some investigations among retail merchants are sum- 
marized at the top of this page. The figures for retail 
grocers and shoe dealers are based upon the investiga- 
tions of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research. 
As the result of its investigation of these establish- 
ments in .every section of the country, the Bureau 
gives 7 as the most common figure for grocery stores, 
and 1.8 for shoe stores. It regards 12 as a realizable 
standard for groceries, and 2.5 for shoes. The figure 
2.82 for hardware is the result of an investigation con- 
ducted by the National Retail Hardware Association. 
The figures 4.5 for drugs and 1.5 for jewelry were 
obtained by System after an investigation including 
over 700 stores. The average number of turnovers on 
books, 2.6, and by 5- and ro-cent stores not operated 
by chain systems, 6, were also obtained by System. In 
the five latter cases the figure represents the average 
number of ‘turnovers obtained. While all these in- 
vestigations included only selected groups of establish- 
iments, they :are of value as indicating conditions and 
tendencies which are probably representative. 

Although there are marked differences in the av- 
erage turnover rates in various lines, there are also 
wide differences in the rates in various establishments 
in the same line. [For example, the lowest grocery rate 
reported to the Harvard Bureau was 3.5 and the 
highest 23.8; the lowest rate on shoes was 1 and the 
highest 3.6. Since the variation, even between estab- 
lishments selling the same kind of goods, is so great, 
the individual dealer is most interested in learning how 
he can increase his own rate of turnover. 

Broadly speaking, there are only two ways in which 
the rate of turnover can be increased; either by re 
ducing the stock carried, without suffering a cor- 
responding reduction in sales, or by increasing the 
sales without a corresponding increase in the stock 
carried. Which plan should be followed must depend 
upon the dealer’s circumstances. 

Or, without reducing the stock, a concern may in- 
crease its rate of turnover by increasing the volume 
of sales in proportion to stock carried. There are two 
ways in which it is possible to accomplish this result: 
by improved merchandising methods, and by reduc- 
tions in price. 

The price-cutting method calls for more careful con- 
sideration than it has ordinarily received. Some deal 
ers maintain that the solution of the problem of meet- 
ing advancing costs, without so increasing the prices 
as to lose business and forfeit profits, is to be found in 
reducing the mark-up percentage and increasing the 
rate of turnover, For many dealers and lines this is 
true. For others, the policy offers less hope. 


There is in most lines a fairly well-established stand- 
ard for the rate of profit which should be obtained on 
each turnover. As is well stated by Alfred Marshall, 
the distinguished English economist: “ there 
may be, and as a matter of fact there is in each trade 
and in every branch of each trade, a more or less def- 
inite rate of profits on the turnover which is regarded 
as the fair or nominal rate . . the traditions of the 
trade that a certain rate of profit on the turnover 
should be charged for a particular class of work are 
of great practical service to those in the trade. Such 
traditions are the outcome of much experience tending 
to show that, if that rate is charged, a proper allowance 
will be made for all the costs . . and in addition 
the normal rate of profits per annum in that class of 
business will be afforded. If they charge a price which 
gives much less than this rate of profit on the turnover, 
they can hardly prosper, ‘and if they charge much 
more they are in danger of losing their customers, 
It should 


” 


since others can afford to undersell them.” 
be noted that Marshall here uses the word “turnover 
in the sense of annual sales. He does not refer to rate 
of turnover. 

It has frequently been assumed in discussions of this 
subject that reducing the mark-up below his customary 
one is an infallible method of rapidly increasing the 
rate of turnover, and that such a policy, while causing 
a reduction in the rate of profit on each turnover, will 
produce a larger rate of annual profit. This assumption 
holds true only within important limits and only for 
some lines of commodities. This is because of the 
difference in the nature of the consumer's demand for 
different kinds of goods. 

When several different lines of merchandise or dif- 
ferent departments are involved with varying mark-up 
percentages, it is highly desirable that the estimate 
on the rate of turnover should not lump all of these 
lines or departments together, but should treat each 
By doing this, the fast moving lines 
The slow moving lines 


one separately. 
can be located and pushed. 
can thus be discovered and weeded out; overbuying 
can be prevented; or perhaps the mark-up can be in 
creased to compensate for the slowness of the move- 
ment. 

But if it is not feasible or practical to segregate the 
stock carried and the sales by different lines or de 
partments—as is often true in a small business—which 
is the better basis for calculating the turnover rate, the 
cost or the sales price ? 

When 


such conditions prevail the turnover rate estimated on 


The answer is, unqualifiedly, the cost basis. 


the sales basis really furnishes little information ot 
value. It simply indicates the number of times the 
average stock carried at retail value can be divided into 
the total volume of sales, at retail. 


But even though different lines with varying mark 


up percentages are grouped together, the estimate ot 


turnover upon the cost basis has some significance 
It indicates the number of times that merchandise to 
the amount of the average investment has actually been 


sold or disposed of during the year. It indicates the 


number of times the investment in stock has 


turned. 
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It is becoming increasingly evident that the turn- 
over question is of far-reaching importance, especially 
when the margin of profit on each sale is narrow. 
Clearly, the business man should know the rate of 
turnover obtained on the various lines which he sells, 
and he should know how to compute it accurately. 
And in formulating his policies of price and turnover, 
it is desirable that he should do so after a careful study 
of the demand and of the market for the particular 
commodities involved. 


> —___—___——_- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


27742.—An established import and export house in British 
Malaya desires to purchase best tempered steel hack-saw 
blades in quantity lots. Payment will be made by cash 
against documents. Sample blades may be examined at the 
bureau or its district offices. (Refer to file No. 106824.) 
Correspondence should be in English. References. 

27743.—A man in Colombia wishes to secure agencies for 
the sale of construction materials, and iron and steel products. 
Correspondence should be in Spanish. References. 

27744.—A firm of import and export agents in South 
Africa desires agencies for the sale of hardware, particularly 
sheets, nuts and bolts, wire, etc. Reference. 

27746.—A man in Algeria desires a general agency 
throughout French North Africa for the sale of agricultural 
machines, such as tractors, plows, thrashers, etc., and garden 
and field implements of all kinds. Correspondence should 
be in French. References. 

27748.—A man from Peru, who is at present in the 
United States, wishes to secure an agency on a commission 
basis for the sale of agricultural machinery and implements, 
automobile accessories. Correspondence may be in English. 

27756.—An American with established connections in 
Mexico City, who is to leave this country very soon, desires 
exclusive agency in Mexico for the sale of American goods. 
Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

27759.—A company in Cuba desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of small package hardware. Correspondence 
may be in English. References. 

27761—A man in France desires to secure a general 
import and export agency for the sale of all kinds of 
American goods. Correspondence should be in French. 
References. 

27765——A Belgian export merchant wishes to represent 
American manufacturers or to purchase on his own account 
hardware, building requisites, tin and hollowware, nonferrous 
metals, copper and galvanized articles, cutlery, locks, stamp- 
ings of all kinds, and little forgings. Correspondence may 
be in English, References. 

27769. —A business man in Algeria desires to purchase 
pocket cigar lighters, wicks for cigar lighters, and other 
accessories, and household and kitchen articles in tin, enamel, 
and galvanized iron. Cash will be paid. Correspondence 
may be in English. Reference. 

27771.—A representative of a firm in Colombia, who is 
at present in the United States, desires to secure agencies 
for the sale of general merchandise in South America. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


_ .Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
i. Kansas City, Missouri, January 14, 15 and 16, 1919. 
. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. , 
Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 


tion, Spokane. Washington, January 15, 16 and 17, 1919. 
E. bn Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 
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Oregon Retai!] Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, January 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1919. E. E. 
Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Washington. 

Mountain States Hardware and lmplement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary, Boulder, Colorado. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 12, 13, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, 
Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail 
February 12, 13, 14, 1919. 


Association, Fargo, 
Secretary, Grand 


Hardware 
C. N. Barnes, 


Forks, North Dakota. 
Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotei 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 


Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo, 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel LaFayette. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Tyler Hotel, Louisville, February 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1919. 
J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Kala- 
mazoo, March 5, 6, 7, 1919. Park-American Hotel. F. E. 
Ederle, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 








Arkansas. 

Roy O. Hale has sold his hardware business at Bearden 
to Snow and Hubbard of Camden. Mr. Hubbard will be 
the manager. 

lowa. 

C. C. Wassom has sold his hardware store to Mark 

Counce at Osceola. 
. Kansas. 
Hardware Company at Baxter Springs 


The Glasgow 
Robert Glasgow and 


has been incorporated for $8,000 by 
William A. Nutter. 

The Steel Hardware Company, Wichita, is preparing to 
open a branch hardware store in the Siedhoff Building at 
Lorraine and Douglas Streets. 

Minnesota. 

FE. H. Beireis has opened a hardware store at Swanville. 

F. D. Johnson has sold his interest in the Johnson Mon- 
son Hardware Company at Spicer to his partner Edward 
Monson. 

Gus F. Falk of Foley has sold his store to J. C. Oos. 

E. R. Sandstrom has bought the interest of J. H. Love 
at Isle and will operate as the Isle Hardware Company. 

Henry Holstrom has purchased H. L. Steinbring’s hard- 
ware store at Markville. 

Missouri. 

Ed Miller has purchased and taken charge of the Beecher 

and Beecher hardware stock at Rosendale. 
Montana. 

Dwight Lohn has bought the Froid 

Implement Company’s stock at Froid. 
Nebraska. 

J. A. Jones has bought the Carroll Hardware and Furni- 
ture Store at Wayne. The hardware store of H. G. Jordan 
at O'Neill was badly damaged by fire. E. L. Overton has 
sold his hardware store at Nebraska City to Budge and 
Gauzel Company of Lincoln. 

North Dakota. 
Py Vassau hardware store at Forest River was destroyed 
yy nre. 


Hardware and 


South Dakota. 
P. Martin has bought the Hutchinson hardware store at 
Whitewood. 
Texas. 
The Myers Hardware Company. Bryan, has moved its 
stock from the building on South Main Street to the building 
adjoining the First National Bank. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Skinner Dry Gas Carbureter Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been incorporated for $10,000 by John 
F. Skinner, John Brennan and F. B. Eby. 

George Dubucs, 53 West 63rd Street, New York 
City, is now known as George Dubucs, Incorporated, 
with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture magnetos 
and parts. 


MODIFIES TAX ON ACCESSORIES. 





The Senate Finance Committee in its revision of 
the War Revenue Bill has voted to eliminate the pro- 
posed tax on gasolene, the floor tax on tires, parts, and 
accessories held in stock by the dealers at the time the 
Bill becomes a law. The 5 per cent tax on the sale 
of new parts, tires and accessories by the manufac- 
turer, however, is to remain in the provisions of the 
Bill. This, in effect, means a 5 per cent tax on the 
dealer, because the manufacturers will, in all likeli- 
hood, add this tax to the price at which they sell sup- 
plies to the jobber. The latter will pass it on to the 
retailer. Naturally, the ultimate consumer will have 
to pay it. 


—_———_—_—__-- eo —________ - 


IS GRANTED PATENT RIGHTS FOR AN 
AUTOMOBILE DOOR LOCK. 


Under number 1,283,350, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Otho W. Stiles, Kansas City, 
Missouri, for an automobile door lock, described in 


the following: 


In an automobile 
latch, the 
combination with a 
frame 


door 


door and a 
therefor, of a keep- 


er in the frame 








having an abutting 


shoulder, and a 





latch pivoted in the door near the inner side thereof 
and provided with stepped abutting faces struck on 
arcs of different length radii from the pivoted axis 
of the latch, the abutting faces of said latch being 
adapted one at a time to engage the shoulder of the 
door and maintain the door from opening when closed 
to a more or less extent by direct radial thrust on the 
latch. 


o-oo 


ANTISKID CHAINS ARE IN DEMAND. 





Running an automobile in winter requires greater 
care than in mild weather. Slipping or skidding in 
the snow or on wet roads is a danger against which 
the average motorist is desirous of securing protec- 
tion. Antiskid chains are the most practical accessory 
It is not difficult to convince one’s 
The demand for them 


tor this purpose. 
customers of their necessity. 






is on the increase at this time of the year. Enter- 
prising dealers will not fail to exploit this demand 


to the utmost. 
+e 


INVENTS AN AUTOMOBILE LOCK. 
Elmer Elsworth Mack, Fort Scott, Kansas, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,282,898, for an automobile lock, described herewith: 
An automobile lock including a 
within the 


f— 1,282,898 


casing, a bolt slidable 
casing, means for sliding the bolt to 
extended position, bell-crank levers 
within the casing released by the ex- 
tension of the bolt to lock the bolt in 
extended position, rods mounted to slide in the casing 
and contacting the bell-crank levers, and means for 
sliding the rods to rock the levers and release the bolt 





for retraction. 
—_——__-—_—-+-<@ « —_—_ 7 


WHO MAKES KRICE CARBURETER? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Please advise who makes the Krice Carbureter. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Minnesota, December 11, 1918. 
“*e- 


ASSIGNS PATENT FOR A TIRE CHAIN. 


Irederic A. Gahring, Minneapolis, Minnesota, as- 
signor to the Peerless Chain Company, Winona, Min- 
nesota, has been granted United States patent rights, 


under number 1,282,804, for a tire chain, described in 


the following: 


A non-skid chain 
having interlocking 
links, the said links 





$08'Z82'T 
being formed with double loops and having the ends 
of the link forming elements offset from each other 
and rigidly attached to the intermediate body portions 
of the respective links at different points. 


~—_™ 


WINTER BRINGS AUTO TROUBLES. 





One of the commonest troubles encountered by 
motorists in cold weather is the tendency of the gaso- 
lene mixture to condense on the sides of the manifold 
This, 
of course, is due to the sides of the manifold becom- 
An efficient remedy for the trouble is a 
The dealer 


profit with 


during its journey to the combustion chamber. 


ing chilled. 
hot water jacket fitted to the carburetor. 
in automobile accessories can combine 
service to his customers by carrying in stock a good 
carburetors and explaining their 
Another remedy 


to take the air 


type of jacketed 
merits to his patrons. for lowered 
engine efficiency in cold weather is 
for the mixture from around the exhaust manifold by 


means of a so-called stove and flexible tubing. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Once in a blue moon an advertisement containing 
a list of commodities may be effective without specific 
statement of prices. This is the case with the an- 
nouncement of the G. A. Jones Hardware Company 
which appeared in the Denison Daily Gazette of Deni- 


son, Texas. 


Manifestly it would not be practicable 


within the limits of space occupied by the lists of 


A CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 
FOR EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY AT 


G.A. Jones 


Hardware Co. 


LADIES’ LIST 


. Community Silverware, 
‘Caloric Fireless Cookers. 
Chafing Dishes: 
Casseroles 
Ramekins, in sets 
Haviland China 
Hand-Painted China 
English Semi-Porcelain 
Hlectric Sadirons 
Scissors, 
Manicure Sets 
Pearl-ilandle Nail Files 
Nut Crackers and Picks 
Carving Sets 
Percolators 
Aluminumware 
Steak an Fish Boards 
Bath Room Fixtures 
Wood an j Coal Ranges 
Gas Ranges 
Reflector Héaters 
Double Roasters 
Asbestor Sadirons 
Nice Vases: or a 


Hoover Vacuum Cleaner, 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


Shotguns 
Rifles 

Hunting Coats 
Razors 

Safety Razors 
Pocket Knives 
Shaving Mugs 
Shaving Brushes 
Fishing Tackle 
Flash Lights 
Bicycles” 


FOR THE KIDS 
Velocipedes 
Target Rifles 
Air Rifles 
Pocket Knives 
Boys’ Wagons 
Shotguns, single and. double 
barrel 
Bicycles 
Erectors 
Skudder Kars 


G. hes Jones 


Hardware Co. 
321 West Main St. 


“THE STORE THAT SELLS 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION” 





sion of Belgium. 


suggested gifts for 
the holiday to itemize 
the prices. The pur- 
pose is evidently to 
set forth a sort of 
synopsis of the arti- 
cles carried ifi stock 
by the G. A. Jones 
Hardware Company 
which are suitable for 
Christmas __ presents. 
The three divisions in 
which the goods are 
grouped render the 
publication of them 
helpful to the reader 
in search of appropri- 
ate material. It will 
be noted that, in gen- 
eral, usefulness is the 
predominating  char- 
acteristic of the com- 


modities mentioned 
in all three lists. This 
is good psychology. 


The American peoplé 
have acquired a new 
conception of the en- 
tire scheme of holi- 
day giving. Thanks 
to the nation-wide 
discipline of thrift 
during the horrible 
war now ended, 
wastefulness is no 
longer the reprehensi- 
ble trait which merit- 
ed so much just criti- 
cism in former years. 
The public have been 
taught to make their 
resources of life yield 
greater values than 
during the easy-going 
days before the inva- 


This spirit is reflected in the char- 





acter of purchases reported from practically every 
representative store in the land. Useless things, gaudy 
trifles which do not possess even the meager justifica- 


tion of ornamental significance, and meretricious odds 
and ends which clutter the household and are as super- 
fluous as a handle on the bottom of a frying pan do 
not command the attention of shoppers nowadays. The 
advertisement under discussion, therefore, is fully in 
harmony with the changed mental attitude of the times. 
It is distinctive and neatly composed. The ample 
allowance of white space adds to its attractiveness. 


Talking directly to the customer is what gives power 
The average person is not interested in 
He remains cold under 


to publicity. 
the affairs of the merchant. 
the most eloquent repetitions of 
is “you” and “your” which persuade him to stir out of 
A striking example of the 


‘ 


‘we” and “our.” It 


moods of indifference. 
right use of this principle is furnished by the adver- 
tisement of the Reyburn Hardware Company reprinted 
herewith which was published in the Leavenworth 
Times of Leavenworth, Kansas. Its appeal is straight 
to the pocketbook of the householder. Under the 
guidance of the United States Food Administration, 


Cut Down Your Butcher 
and Grocer’s Bill 






By turning left over meats and vegetables into delicious Meat 
Balis, Hamberger steaks, Sulads, etc 


Keen Kutter Food Choppers Chop 


All foods, Raw or Cooked as fine as desired without mashing, 
tearing or wasting the juices. Made tn four sizes. 


Prices $2.00 to $4.50. 
The Reyburn Hardware Co. 


Phone 359. S. C. Cor. 6th and Chcrokeo 














the housewives of the land have learned the importance 
of economy in small things as well as in big affairs. 
The garbage can no longer overflows with odds and 
ends of perfectly good food from the kitchen. Ameri- 
can women have learned to make tasty and nourishing 
dishes from left-overs of the table. The advertise 
ment in question intelligently exploits this new habit 
of food thrift. The layout of the advertisement is 
praiseworthy. The illustration of the food chopper 
however, is misplaced. It should be turned around 
to show its proper position as attached to the edge 
of the kitchen table. The statement of prices in legibl: 
tvpe clinches the appeal of the advertisement. 
is Lie, a 

Efficiency is a good thing—if backed by an efficient 

man. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








TWO POPULAR TRAVELING SALESMEN 
ENTER WARM AIR HEATING AND 
SHEET METAL BUSINESS. 


Zeyond question, experience as a traveling sales- 
man constitutes a splendid equipment for going into 
business for one’s self as a retail merchant. On the 
road, the traveling salesman learns patience, perse- 
verance, and a wide tolerance of the foibles of human- 
ity. He meets people of every type, just as the retail 
merchant meets people of every type. He acquires 
shrewdness without trickery and persuasiveness with- 
out guile. Indeed, he could not continue on the road 
as a salesman if he were not straightforward in his 
dealings with his customers. These are all valuable 
traits for the formation of a retail dealer. 

Recently at Kansas City, Missouri, two popular and 
enterprising traveling salesmen have pooled their 
knowledge of merchandising. C. J. Walden and W. L. 
McEwen took over the shop and business of D. F. 
Wynn who was engaged in the sheet metal business at 
Kansas City and at Independence, Missouri, for many 
years. They have formed the McEwen-Walden Heat- 
2223 East 15th Street, Kansas City, 


se 


ing Company at 
Missouri. The new firm will handle a line of warm 
air heaters in conjunction with its sheet metal busi- 
Both members of the firm are diligent readers 


AND HarpWARE ReEcorp and 


ness. 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
they stoutly declare that no business man can make 
the right sort of headway in merchandising who fails 
to avail himself of the many helps which are supplied 
through the instrumentality of the trade journal. 


Ae 


PROPERLY MOISTENED AIR PROTECTS 
AGAINST INFLUENZA DANGER. 


Medical authorities say that there will be recurring 
epidemics of influenza—milder in type, perhaps, than 
that of this season—for four or five years more, In- 
fluenza is a disease which attacks the breathing pass 
ages of the body. It numbers more victims among 
people living in steam-heated apartments where the 
air is abnormally dry than in houses heated by warm 
air heaters equipped with air moistening devices. 
The number of deaths from this plague during the 
past few months is greater than all the fatal casual 
the Force in the 


uropean war. 


ties of American [Expeditionary 

Dealers and installers of warm air heaters can do a 
great work in minimizing the evil of influenza by edu- 
cating the people to a knowledge of the healthful ad- 
vantages of warm air heating in conjunction with 
scientific humidification. In this respect their position 
is unique. No other system of heating provides for 
regular and sufficient moistening of the air in houses 
during winter, 


The public should be taught that whatever lowers 
the resisting power of the body is inimical to the col- 
lective welfare. Disease makes headway whenever 
the natural immunity of the body is lessened by un- 
sanitary or abnormal conditions. A low relative hu- 
midity lessens vitality. This is an indisputable fact. 
As Dr. W. A. Evans phrases the matter, low relative 
humidity “dries out the skin, causing winter itch; it 
dries out the hair, causing baldness; it dries out the 
it dries out the tonsils, causing 
the 


feel cold even when the 


nose, causing colds; 


enlarged glands; it evaporates moisture from 


skin so fast as to make us 
air is over 70 degrees.” 

Dr. Henry Mitchell Smith says that “the point to 
be emphasized is that every time we step out of our 


houses during the winter season, we pass from an 
atmosphere with a relative humidity of about 30 per 
cent—in homes without warm air heating and humidi- 
fying—into one with a relative humidity of, on an 
average, 70 per cent. Such a sharp and violent con 
trast must be productive of harm, particularly to the 
delicate mucous membranes of the upper air passages. 
If our rooms contained more moisture we could live 
more comfortably at a lower temperature. The over- 
heating is required because of the low relative humid 
ity. It is satisfactorily proved that one may live dur 
ing the coldest weather with perfect comfort in a 
room at 65 degrees l'ahrenheit where the relative 
humidity is kept at 60 per cent.” 

Professor W. Ik. Watt of Chicago declares that hot 
dry air at 72 degrees in a room will cause to the oc- 
cupant a chilly, uncomfortable feeling, while the same 
room at a temperature of 62 degrees with proper 
humidity and plenty of fresh air will be pleasanter 
and more healthful. Besides, there is economy in the 
fuel consumed. People shut themselves up in steam 
heated flats and it makes them nervous and irritable 
One of the most common results from a steam-heated 
apartment is nasal catarrh. 
ther Dureau 


\ bulletin of the United States Wea 


Service states that “it is somewhat startling to learn 
that a majority of people in the northern hali of the 
lnited States live mn ultra-desert conditions during 
This, however, can be proved by a 
careful measurement cold 


Indeed, it may be added to this statement that there 1s 


the winter time. 


of indoor air in weather.” 


not much difference between the relative humidity 
of 37 per cent found in school rooms in \Worcester, 
Massachusetts, during a November month and the 
percentage of relative humidity in the Trans Caspain 
desert in Asia, which ranges from 19 to 40 per cent. 

If the people of America, and especially those liv 
ing in the Northern States, are to wage a successful 
fight against further attacks of influenza this winter 
and succeeding winters, the first essential is to main- 


tain vitality by proper humidification of the home, 
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Practically, every warm air heater manufactured to- 
day has provision for moistening the warm air. Some 
have cast iron pans to be inserted into the casing and 
filled with water by the householder. Others have 
direct water connections to a humidifier built in as 
part of the structure of the heater. Warm air heater 
dealers and installers should make strong publicity use 
of this feature. It will pay them to spend consider- 
able time in the preparation of such publicity, and 
they will be doing a service to the people while in- 
creasing their own business. 


> 





MAKES WIDE VARIETY OF WOOD FACES. 


Dover Wood Faces made by the Dover Wood Face 
Company of Dover, Ohio, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, are made from straight- 
grained, substantial timber and may be finished to 
match the surrounding wood work in the home. They 





Dover Wood Face, Made by the Dover Wood Face Company, 
Dover, Ohio. 


are ornamental and easily adapted to different posi- 
tions such as next to fireplaces, hall seats, window 
seats, built into walls under stairways, floors, and so 
forth. In addition to these characteristics, these wood 
faces are relatively inexpensive. The manufacturers 
have large tracts of timber and operate their own saw 
mills. They, therefore, have access to the best wood 
suited for the purpose and specialize on plain oak 
grilles. They are in a position, however, to give good 
values in other woods such as cherry, bird’s eye 
maple, quartered oak, walnut, curly maple, and curly 
birch. They can also quote prices on wood faces of 
odd shapes or sizes or bent to any desired curve. To 
secure their catalog showing the different styles and 
sizes, dealers should address the Dover Wood Face 
Company, Dover, Ohio. 


+ 





ANSWERS QUERY ABOUT CHECK DRAFT. 


There is no disagreement of opinion as to the incon- 
venience of burning soft coal in a warm air heater 
intended to consume only hard coal. However, patri- 
otic citizens must do the best they can in the circum- 
stances. The ruling of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration forbidding the use of anthracite in warm air 
heaters before Christmas is still in force. Conse- 
quently, soft coal troubles are likely to continue dur- 











ing the holidays. On page 29 of last week’s issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD appeared 
the query of a subscriber who is having trouble with 
accumulations of soot clogging the smoke pipe leading 
from his warm air heater to the chimney. He stated 
that the distance from the warm air heater to the 
chimney is about fifteen feet and that the check draft 
is located halfway between the two. He wants to 
know if the check draft should be placed closer to the 
heater. In response to his query, the following letter 
has been received from one of our readers: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

In answer to the query of “Subscriber” in the 
December 7 issue of your paper concerning the smoke 
pipe of his warm air heater clogging with soot, I would 
say that the kind of heater is partly to blame for the 
trouble. He says that his heater is intended to burn 
only hard coal. Another cause of the clogging is the 
length of the smoke pipe with check draft halfway 
between the warm air heater and the chimney. 

I would advise him to increase the size of the smoke 
pipe one inch in diameter every four feet of its length, 
using as few elbows as possible. If, in addition to 
this, he will place the check draft close to the heater, 
he will get very good results. I would also suggest 
the wrapping of all joints with asbestos paper. 

Trusting that this will eliminate his trouble, I am 

Very truly yours, 
. I, G. DEEtTs. 
Aurora, Illinois, December 9, 1918. 
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OFFERS SERVICE TO TECHNICAL MEN. 


The attention of engineers and technical men is 
called to the service of the Division of Engineering, 29 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, for the purpose of 
giving them free assistance in securing employment. 
Such word is particularly welcome at this time when 
so many thousands of technical men are troubled with 
reclamation problems and anxieties. 

The work of the Division of Engineering is already 
known to thousands of technical men who registered 
during the war. Many of these men were placed in 
positions that made them very useful in the projecting 
of the war. Others were placed, to their advantage, 
with important concerns, while many others were still 
maintained for the development and research with the 
Government. 

It is gratifying to know that this great work will be 
continued for reclamation and reconstruction. This 
great service, the first of its kind in the history of the 
United States is free of charge and for anyone who 
desires it. Technical men should pass this word along 
in order that they may help each other and help the 
men returning from the front. For registration blanks 
write A. H. Krom, Director of Engineering 29 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





BURNS ANY KIND OF FUEL. 


The warm air heater shown in the accompanying 
illustration is constructed “differently,” being shaped 
horizontally and having an unusually long fire travel. 
The heater burns soft coal, slack or wood and no 
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changes are necessary. When wood is used, two foot 
lengths may be laid horizontally and the firepot can 
be filled to capacity. The fire door is 11 x 12 inches 
and for burning wood, 13x15 inches; either size 


ci 
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Butler Warm Air Heater, Made by F. B. Zieg Manufacturing 
Company of Fredericktown, Ohio. 


allowing the removal of interior parts without dis- 
mantling the heater. This heater can be installed in 
buildings having basements as low as five feet, as no 
pit is required in the installation. The ashpit is very 
deep and the firepot has a fire brick lining. There isa 
V-shaped radiator made of pure ingot iron through 
which the products of combustion are forced to travel 
horizontally. This gives a long and quick-acting radi- 
ating surface. Cleanouts are provided in two places. 
The Butler warm air heaters are made in three differ- 
ent sizes, with estimated heating capacities ranging 
from 15,000 to 60,000 cubic feet. The A-1 has a width 
of 26 inches, is 34 inches high and 6 feet, 3 inches 
long, with an 11 x 12 inch door and a heating capacity 
of 15,000 to 20,000 cubic. feet. This is the heater 
which is recommended for all ordinary dwellings and 
dealers who are interested should address the F. B. 
Zieg Manufacturing Company of Fredericktown, Ohio, 
for further particulars. 
~o- 


HUNGRY NATIONS MUST BE FED. 


Fighting has ceased, but our war work is not done 
until peace is permanently established, the war bills 
have been paid, our army is brought back home and 
demobilized and industry readjusted to normal condi- 
tions. Hungry nations must be fed and shell-torn 
cities rebuilt, and the United States must lend the 
money to do it. Don’t stop buying War Savings 
Stamps. 


ADVERTISING PAYS FOR ITSELF. 





In this age of enlightenment, the necessity of ad- 
vertising if one is to do business on a profitable basis 
is almost universally recognized. Yet some firm or 
individual bobs up once in a while with the statement 
that they do not advertise, and, because of this, they 


are able to sell cheaper than the man who uses adver- 
tising space to attract trade. And always this sort of 
an incident brings up the questions, “Who pays for the 
advertising?” and “Does advertising increase the cost 
of goods?” These questions arose not long ago, and 
a well known merchant gave his answer: 

Who pays the cost of advertising? 

Five years ago a certain automobile manufacturer’s 
output was a few thousand cars, which he sold for 
about one thousand dollars each. 

During the past season he built more than two hun- 
dred thousand cars, which are vastly better than the 
former output. 

Extensive advertising has brought this vast number 
of buyers, thus enabling him to equip an enormous 
factory, where cars in such large numbers can be 
turned out much more cheaply. 

The same condition is found in practically all lines 
of business. Advertising reduces the cost to the con- 
sumer and improves the quality because of the large 
volume of sales it brings. 

In buying advertised goods you not only get the 
best value for the money, but a reliable manufac- 
turer’s guarantee of “satisfaction or money refunded.” 

Advertising not only reduces the cost of articles of 
all kinds by greatly enlarging the volume of business, 
but it is a tremendous factor in the expansion of the 
industrial life of the nation. It creates demand, and 
by creating demand makes positions for thousands and 
adds to the wealth and the contentment of the people. 
Advertising pays for itself. 

+o 


WE NEED FREEDOM OF EXPANSION. 


What we require more than anything else in the 
immediate future is an expansion in the nation’s nor- 
mal business and a speeding of the wheels of peace- 
time output to absorb into normal employment the 
hundreds of thousands of men who are released from 
war work and from Gen. Pershing’s army. No duty 
that confronts us today is greater than to prepare to 
reabsorb in peace-time industry the men who in com- 
ing months are released from war-time employment. 
We cannot meet that duty unless industry has removed 
from it every possible shackle that might hinder its 
progress and prosperity. 

+2 


THESE ARE DANGEROUS EXPERIMENTS. 


A man rocked a boat to see if it would tip. It did. 

A laborer stepped on a nail to see if it would go 
through his shoe. It did. 

A man looked into the gun to see if it was loaded. 
It was. 

A press hand kept his 
it would repeat. It did. 

A woman looked into a patent medicine booklet to 


foot on the treadle to see if 


see if she was sick. She was. 
Last June a helper smelled escaping gas and lit a 
piece of oily waste to find the leak. He found it. 
A drill press hand wore a pair of gloves to see if he 
would get caught. He was. 
jenalé in 
Don’t forget that victory must be paid for. Keep 


your war savings pledge. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR INCLINED TEES. 
By O. W. Korue. 
Sheet metal men are accustomed to lay out the work 


as it had been done by tradition. Very few have that 


after the miter line is established need no further 
treatment. So first draw the center line of tee and 
at a convenient place, say at 4’, draw the angle line 
which in this case is at 45 degrees through the ver- 


' . . ' 
tical line. [Irom these points the diameters can be 
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Patterns for Inclined Tees. 


originality to shift things around for working more 
This brings back the old truth, that 
as a person learns, so he applies 

In Figure 1 we have a tee branch, both pipes being 
of the same diameter. Now as the intersecting tee 
requires the most work it is best to place that in the 


advantageously. 


most convenient position for transferring lines and 


points. The main pipe being only a secondary matter 


measured off and the side lines drawn parallel to the 


center lines. This enables drawing the miter line 
1\’-4’-7’.. In shop work this can be drawn as here 
shown. [but to have a strict geometrical drawing « 


sectign for the main pipe would be necessary—yet this 
would not change the miter line but only show how 
it is determined by rules of geometry, which is much 
‘the same as in Figure 2, leaving the section D off. 
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Next describe the half section for tee in Figure 1, and 
divide in equal parts, six in this case. Through each 
of these points draw lines parallel to the center line 
to intersect the miter line in points 1’-2’-3’, etc. Ob- 
serve how this shapes the side elevation from which 
the pattern for tee is developed. 

The girth 7-7 can be measured off to suit the cir- 
cumference of pipe and the various spaces picked from 
the half section A and stepped off on the line. This 
gives divisional spaces shown in pattern from which 
lines are dropped indefinitely. From each point iw 
miter line as 7’-6’-5’, etc., carry over horizontal lines 
to intersect those lines in stretchout of similar num- 
ber.. This establishes points 7’-6’-5’-4’, etc., and gives 
the miter cut for pattern. If it is the desire to lay 
out the opening observe that the tee branch straddles 
the main pipe up to the center and therefore half the 
stretchout would have to be stepped off as 4-4. As 
the main pipe runs on a 45 in this case this opening 
would be laid out parallel to it placing the line 4-4 
at right angles to 1’-7’. When stretchout lines are 
drawn points are projected from each point in the 
miter line to intersect those lines in stretchout of sim- 
ilar number which gives the points for tracing the 
outline of pattern. The circumference for the main 
pipe would be laid out over this opening the same as 
placing this opening in the middle of a joint of pipe. 

In Figure 2, we have a similar branch only the tee 
intersects a main pipe of larger diameter. Let B rep- 
resent the half section for tee branch which is di- 
vided into equal parts and lines are dropped indefi- 
nitely. Line 1’-7’ 
the center line of end view is squared out at right 
angles. From this line the large circle C is described 
and on a line with it a quarter section B is described 


is drawn on a 45 degree to which 


equal to the radius of half section B. By projecting 
lines from D into the end view C, points 1’ 2’-3’-4’ 
are established. From these points lines are drawn 
parallel to 7’-1’ of elevation. Where lines intersect 
as in points as in 1’-2’-3’, etc., a line is traced which 
is the miter line between the two fittings. 

Observe the pattern for branch is projected to the 
right of elevation taking the girth from the half sec- 
tion B. It is best to measure this girth to suit the true 
circumference of branch pipe and then fill in the 
spaces using those in B, as trial. When stretchout 
lines are dropped and the points are projected over 
from each point in miter line until they intersect lines 
in stretchout of similar number. This gives points 
1’-2’-3’, etc., for the miter line of pattern for tee. 
The opening is laid out much the same as Figure 1, 
only observe how the points in the section D intersect 
C. This represents how the tee straddles the main 
pipe, and gives the distance to be cut out for admit- 
ting the tee. So pick each space separately as 1'-2’- 
3-4’ and step them off at right angles to line 1’-7’ 
of elevation. After this develop the pattern the same 
as explained for Figure 1. 
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We must keep our army equipped and ready to en- 
Torce peace terms. Buy War Savings Stamps. 





Make Uncle Sam and Santa Claus partners—invest 
10 per cent of your December income in War Sav- 
ings Stamps. 


cy 
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RENEWED ENERGY MARKS MEETING OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C., SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS. 


Signs of an impetus toward greater activities were 
abundantly in evidence at the December meeting of 
the Washington, D. C., Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation. The keynote of the gathering was inter- 
dependence. It was recognized that the new economic 
era upon which we are entering presents extraordi- 
nary opportunities to the sheet metal contractor which 
cannot profitably be exploited except through cooper- 
ative effort. The new south—that is, the territory im- 
mediately south of Washington, D. C., and extending 
to Charleston, South Carolina—was studied with ref- 
erence to its vast possibilities in the sheet metal trade. 
It was pointed out that the national capital offers the 
greatest incentive of any city in the country to enter- 
prising sheet metal contractors. These possibilities, 
it was declared, cannot be developed through individ- 
ual endeavor. They are beyond the power of any one 
person. To bring them into practical actuality, it re- 
queries the intelligently united energy of the entire 
sheet metal trade of the city. 

The labor question engaged the consideration of 
the meeting. The general opinion was that no definite 
estimate of conditions in the near future can be made 
at this time. It was agreed that until the soldiers in 
camp and the fighters from abroad are settled in their 
figuring labor 


homes—a few months hence, perhaps 


cost would be more or less guesswork. However, it 
is expected that by that time an early spring building 
season will be well under way. The contractors in 
attendance at this meeting were united in believing 
that this spring building will not be in the nature of a 
boom but will be a steady period of construction of 
sufficiently large proportions to satisfy everybody con 
cerned. 

An election of officers for the ensuing year was held 
which resulted in the selection of the following men: 

President: Joseru DALy, 

Secretary: Louts GIcLAs. 

The new president succeeds C. E. Coberth who had 
served three terms and insisted on being retired. Louis 
Giclas succeeds I. A. Pierpont who had administered 
the affairs of the office of secretary for many years, 
and to whose faithful service is due much of the suc 
cess of the Washington, D. C., Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association. Mr. Giclas is widely known in the 
sheet metal trade throughout the United States and 1s 
a frequent contributors to the columns of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorb. He is a “live wire” 
of the highest voltage. His election to the office of 
secretary is a fitting tribute to his constant advocacy 
of organization among sheet metal contractors. 

o— Sienen 


HAS HOME COURSES FOR TINSMITHS. 


With the coming of the world peace, 1919 will be 
There are great opportunities for the 
education of The National School in St. 
Louis, Missouri, states that it courses specially 
designed for the country town tinsmith as well as the 
Its modern pattern drafting 


a banner year. 
tinsmiths. 
has 


large city metal worker. 
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courses are becoming more and more popular and 
those desiring to be up-to-date should take advantage 
of these courses. This school was founded in 1910, 
and is owned by O. W. Kothe who has had wide expe- 
rience in the theoretical and practical side of pattern 
drafting, detailing, and so forth. Some of the classes 
are personally conducted by Mr. Kothe. Complete 
home study courses which prove of great assistance 
to sheet metal workers are also given by this school. 
Full particulars with regard to the various courses 
taught by this institution will be furnished to those 


who address The National School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
—~e-— 


APPOINTS A COMMITTEE TO FORWARD 
GENERAL USE OF GALVANIZED 
IRON CORNICES. 





The prevailing opinion in business circles is that 
there will be a widespread revival of building opera- 
tions from one end of the land to the other during 
the coming year. Already many public and semi-pub- 
lic projects, which were forced into abeyance because 
of the war, have been resumed. In the construction 
work which is thus impending, there are many oppor- 
tunities for a more general use of sheet metal prod- 
ucts. The National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of the United States believes that a properly 
conducted campaign of publicity and education will 
result in the wider adoption of galvanized iron cor- 
nices in the erection of new structures. Therefore, 
the president of the Association, George Harms, has 
appointed a committee to forward the interests of the 
members of the Association in this respect. In a 
letter announcing the appointment, he writes as fol- 
lows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Anticipating a great deal of construction work dur- 
ing the next year and believing that with proper ef- 
forts, the use of galvanized iron cornices will again 
take the place it had some years ago, and as this part 
of the sheet metal industry has been neglected, I have 
appointed a committee known as the Galvanized Iron 
Cornice Committee of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of the United States. They 
are as follows: 

E. B. Tonnsen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

C. F. Korneropr, 1811 Troost Avenue, 
City, Missouri. 

Harry KNIseELy, Western Avenue and 20th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

R. L. Carrer, 110 South roth Street, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

GEO. THESMACHER, 1512 West 25th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jutius Gerock, of Gerock Bros. Manufacturing 
‘Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

These are all men who are well known in the in- 
dustry and I am confident that through their efforts 
much will be accomplished. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE HARMS, 
President. 


Kansas 


a 





An imperative patriotic duty—invest one-tenth of 
your December earnings in War Savings Stamps. 
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GETS PATENT RIGHTS FOR FUSIBLE LINK 
FOR SPRINKLERS. 


Under number 1,283,124, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Powell Evans, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, for a link for sprinklers, described 
in the following: 

" A fusible link consisting of two sub- 

od” stantially flat plates each notched at one 
pees end and provided with a struck up tongue 
$s at the other end to form a lever-receiving 

s opening, each plate being provided with 
spacing lugs and at least one opening through its body ; 
with a rolling member mounted between the plates and 
extending partially through the body openings thereof, 
the projecting lugs of one plate engaging the other 
plate on opposite sides of its notch; the struck up 
tongue on each plate extending into the notch of the 
other plate; with a body of relatively fusible material 
connecting the plates and the rolling 


a 


separately 
member. 
——__—~o-~@-0—_—— 


KEEPS UP THE SUPPLY OF FRESH AIR. 


Now is the time to buy ventilators. It ts practically 
impossible to keep windows open on account of drafts, 
etc., and an efficient ventilator is the most logical 
solution of this difficulty. The “Star” Ventilator, 
shown in the illustration herewith, and made by Mer- 
chant and Evans Company of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, is made in many different sizes to suit require- 
It can also be had in regulation bases for any 
roof, to fit chimneys, etc. For peculiar conditions, 
special bases of any design may be supplied. They 
are hand controlled by a chain in the opening and 
have flat disk dampers to fit any base. The “Star” 
Ventilators give the maximum exhaust, and keep the 
air in motion, exhausting and expelling impure air 
and circulating the fresh air which replaces it. There 
is said to be no possibility of down drafts with this 
ventilator. It is storm proof and durable. The Com- 
pany also makes the “Star” Fire Retarding Skylight 
Ventilators which also possess many desirable charac- 
teristics. They distribute light through a section made 


ments. 





Made by Merchant and Evans Company, 


Ventilator, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Star” 


up of heavy wired glass. There are dampers within 
them held open by a chain with a fusible link, against 
gravity. The dampers close automatically, in case of 
fire, cutting off the exhaust. When the fire is extin- 
guished, the chain device permits the ventilators to 
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be opened readily, thus ridding the building of smoke 
and gases. For further particulars, dealers should get 
in touch with Merchant and Evans Company of 


Philadelphia, Pusher. 


WE CANNOT GO BACK. 


We cannot go back. The old places are not the 
same if we revisit them. The old pleasures have lost 
something if we try to repeat them, the old groups 
can never be regathered in completeness of presence 
and spirit. Life is a kaleidoscope. It holds many 
beautiful combinations, but when we have turned one 
out of sight, no effort will bring it back again. 


~~~ 
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HEATS SOLDERING IRONS RAPIDLY. 





The Double Blast Manufacturing Company of 
North Chicago, Illinois, claims that its Number 25 
Fire Pot will heat soldering irons with special rapidity 
and less gasolene than ordinarily used. This fire pot 
has a sheet iron base made of smooth iron with a heavy 
wire in the bottom. It is made for hard service, 
dipped in japan and baked, and is said to resist the 
action of gasolene and acid. The 
tank is made of galvanized steel 
and painted with aluminum. It is 
firmly fastened to the base and is 
mm placed far enough 
from the heat so that it will 
never get hot and there is 
no danger of explosion. The 
top and bottom are both 
double seamed on. 

The fire pot has a large 
brass pump, one inch in 
diameter and ten inches 
long. Enough air can 
be pumped into the 
tank in one minute to 
run the fire all day, 
state the manufactur- 
ers. There is an inde- 
pendent generating 
not get 









Double Blast Fire Pot Number 25, 
Made by Double Blast 
Manufacturing Company, of 
North Chicago, Iinois. 


valve so that in the does 
enough gasolene into the drip cup the first time 
properly to heat the generator, he opens the valve 
again and allows more gasolene to flow into the drip 
interfering in any way with what is 
This may be repeated until it is hot 
The generator is made of brass 
It has no packing of 


case operator 


without 
already burning. 
enough to generate. 
that will not rust or corrode. 
any kind and having no small channels, it cannot clog, 
The needle point that 


cup 


but always burns a blue flame. 
passes through the orifice is made of brass and cannot 
rust. The flow of the gas is cut off with the end of 
the valve stem, which is square cut, thus insuring a 
blue flame and extremely strong heat. [For further 
particulars, address the Double Blast Manufacturing 
North Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE MUST PREVAIL. 


Company, 





While battling in Europe for the preservation of 
civilization, millions of men have died. They will have 


away 


died in vain if we do not as a result of their sacrifice 
build a higher and better civilization than the world 
has ever known 

If every man and every 
will face this issue squarely 
cere desire to be fair and 
solving these problems, we 
country to the new basis and 
founded on the great Golden Rule—do unto others as 
you would that others should do unto you. That is 
the rule which must prevail between the employer and 
and the consumer 


commercial organization 
and honestly, with 
honest and energetic in 
readjust our 
will be 


a sin- 


shall soon 
civilization 


the employe, between the farmer 
and between all other men and women everywhere. 
Coming from under the pall of woe which has hov- 
ered over the world for the last four years into the 
sunlight of peace, optimism should be the rule every- 
where. Men should think in broader terms, should 
work with more enthusiasm and vigor, with a kindlier 
feeling for their neighbors and their employers and 
the employers for their employes. Out of this awful 
war there must come a better relationship between the 
people of all classes, and especially between employers 


and employes. 


GETS MECHANIC BY ADVERTISING IN 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

We have secured a competent mechanic to fill the 
position through the assistance of your Want Ad col- 
umns, and assure you of our great appreciation of this 
service. 

CLINTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Sanitary Milk Machinery. 
December 11, 1918. 
+o 


WITHSTANDS STRONG WATER PRESSURE. 


Clinton, Wisconsin, 


The galvanized, corrugated, steel stock tank, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is made by the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. This tank is built to withstand any amount of 
The corrugations allow for contrac- 
and are 


water pressure. 
tion and expansion due to heat and frost; 
They are made by a patented 
with- 


practically indestructible. 
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process, 
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which elimi- 


ee) 


nates any 
possibility of 
This 


any 


leakage. 
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Galvanized Corrugated Steel Stock Tank, 


Made by Milwaukee Corrupating Company, specializes im 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. re h eet metal 
building products and the manufacture of these stock 
tanks is something entirely new for them. It has 
installed patented machines for the making of these 


tanks and great care has been taken to make them reach 
the high standard of its other products. There ts a 
complete line of these stock tanks on the 


present and circulars and price lists will be sent to 


market at 


those who desire them. Such inquiries should be 
addressed to the Milwaukee Corrugating Company of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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OBITUARY. 
Gordon B. Tanner. 

Just as he was swinging into the full stride of his 
powers, and as life spread out all bright with promise 
of happiness and achievement, death halted the career 
of Gordon B. Tanner, president of Tanner and Com- 
pany, jobbers of sheet metals and tinners’ supplies, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The end came at his home, 
2009 North New Jersey Street, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 11th. He was only thirty-two years of age, but 
in that brief span of years he has perfected the struc- 
ture of a strong personality of which integrity, fair- 
ness, and broad-mindedness were the foundation. His 
acumen in business affairs attracted favorable notice 
because it was always joined to justice and good 
nature. lle was one of the most prominent leaders in 
the wholesale trade division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Indianapolis. He was foremost in the move- 
ment for the establishment of excursions to neighbor- 
ing trade territory, and, as a result, he became widely 
known throughout the state. He had the wisdom to 
recognize that each business thrives when all the in- 
dustries of a commonwealth are prosperous. There- 
fore, he was always active in promoting the general 
welfare of business in Indiana. Mr. Tanner was born 
in Indianapolis and educated in private schools of that 


city. The firm of Tanner and Company was founded 


by his father, George G. Tanner, October 13, 1878, 


and he succeeded to the presidency of the Company 
upon the death of his father, October 27, 1914. Be- 
sides his connection with the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, he was one of the most energetic mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club. He numbered friends by 
the hundred. Everybody liked him because he had 
the happy faculty of showing genuine interest in the 
welfare of his friends and business associates. He is 
survived by his widow. 
Levant M. Richardson. 

The many clubs and associations in which he was 
active and among whose members he counted very 
dear friends are genuinely grieved by the death of 
Levant M. Richardson which occurred at his home in 
Chicago, 803 Kenesaw Terrace, Wednesday, December 
it, 1918. He was president of the Richardson Ball 
Bearing Skate Company, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. He belonged to the Union League Club, 
Chicago Historical Society, Art Institute, Western 
Skating Association, Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and Chicago Association of Commerce. He is 
survived by his widow and one son, Lee Richardson. 

LP A I 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Mop Handles. 
Irom J. L. Williams, Box 64, Du Pont, Washington. 


Kindly advise who makes mop handles. 
Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company, 
Piqua Handle and 


Ans. 
719 Kast Street, Freeport, Illinois ; 
Manufacturing Company, Piqua, Ohio; and Stephen- 
son Manufacturing Company, South Bend, Indiana. 

Correspondence Course in Bookkeeping. 
}’rom a subscriber. 

Please tell me where I can get a short course in 

bookkeeping. 
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Ans.—This correspondence course can be obtained 

from the American School of Correspondence, East 

c8th Street and Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mops. 

From J. L. Williams, Box 64, Du Pont, Washington. 


Will you let me know who makes mops? 

Ans.—Eagle Woodenware Manufacturing Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio; E. H. Tate Mop and Cordage Com- 
pany, 15 Chardon Street, Boston, Massachusetts; and 
Maddock Textile Company, Milford Centre, Ohio 

Short Course in Piumbing. 

From A. S. Hodgdom, Elmo, Iowa. 

Where can I obtain a short course in plumbing? 

Ans.—American School of Correspondence, East 
58th Street and Drexel Avenue; and Coyne National 
Trade School, 45 East Illinois Street; both of Chicago. 


Mop Yarns. 
From J. L. Williams, Box 64, Du Pont, Washington. 

I would like to know where to obtain mop yarns. 

Ans.—Eagle Cotton Mills Company, Madison, 
Indiana; Estes Mills, Fall River, Massachusetts; and 
Yocona Mills, Water Valley, Mississippi. 

Taggarts Tin. 
From Christof Weitnauer, 2900 Church Avenue, Brentwood, 
Mt. Olive Station, Pennsylvania. 

Please let me know where I can obtain Taggarts 
Tin, gage 34 or 35. 

Ans.—American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Merchant and Evans Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Tanner and 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mop Machinery. 
From J. L. Williams, Box 64, Du Pont, Washington. 


Who makes mop machinery ? 

Ans.—Saunders and Company, 519 Southwest 
Boulevard, Kansas City, Missouri, manufacture this 
machinery. 

Current Electric Company. 
From A. L. Honeker, Wallace, Idaho, and Butzloff Hardware 
Company, Belle Plaine, lowa. 

I would like to know the present whereabouts of the 
Current Electric Company, formerly located at 18 
Kast Kinzie Street, Chicago. 

Ans.—This Company was bankrupt several years 
ago and their stock was sold to various parties. 

Automatic Heat Regulators. 
From Albert R. Newport, Morris, Illinois. 

Kindly advise who makes an automatic regulator 
for warm air heaters. 

Ans.—Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, 2761 
South Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mack 
Automatic Heat Regulator Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; and National Regulator Company, 208 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Automatic Flat Springs. 
From Samuel Heath, 531 Jamestown Avenue, Roxborough, 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 

Can you tell me where I can get a small flat spring 
to work automatically, carrying a light sheet metal 
perforated screen—like a shade roller? 

Ans.—The William D. Gibson Company, 1802 Cly- 
bourn Avenue; and American Steel Spring Company, 
2341 Keystone Avenue; both of Chicago. 

Base Heaters for Wood. 
From C. C. Bruscke and Son, Good Thunder, Minnesota. 


Where can we buy base heaters for wood? 

Ans.—Globe Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, 
Indiana; A. T. Nye and Son, Marietta, Ohio; and 
Phillips and Buttorff Manufacturing Company, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. 
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1,282,746. Mop. Adolph Buenzli, Park, Tenn. Filed Dec. 
13, 1915. Serial No. 66,521. Renewed Jan. 17, 1918. 

1,282,780. Combined Mop and Scraper. Cora Edith Dun- 
Filed June 14, 1918. 


agan, Clifton, Ariz. 


1,282,787. Door Lock. David D. Evans, Racine, Wis. 
Viled Sept. 23, 1916. 
1,282,793. Oil Can. Henry Phillip Finch, Butte, Mont. 


kKiled Mar. 15, 1918. 


1,282,797. Ice Can. Calvin C. Fouts, Middletown, Ohio. 
Filed April 29, 1918. 
1,282,811. Damper. Louis Goldburg, Bayonne, N. J. Filed 


May 25, 1918. 


? 
1,282,848, 
Filed Oct. 13, 


1,282,849, 


Hose Clamp. George F. Jones, Fairfield, III. 
1917. 

Machine for Sharpening Razor-Blades. 
uel Kanner, New York, N. Y., assignor to The Royal Strop- 
per Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 19, 1915. 
William H. Leaver, Chicago, IL, 
Filed 


Sam 


1,282,884. Door Stop. 
assignor of one-half to Melvin H. Force, Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 19, 1917. 

Hoe. Benjamin J. Pike, Mauk, Ga. Filed 


1,282,930. 
June 3, 1918. 
1,282,962. Cream Dipper. Martha Shaw, San Bernardino, 
Cal. Filed May 20, 1918. 
1,282,989. Door Securer. Richard G. Tuller, Maryland, 
N. Y. Filed June 17, 1918. , 
1,282,990. Level-Winding Fishing Reel. George W. Up 
ton, Warren, Ohio, and Benjamin F. Flegel, Wis. ; 
sail I'legel assignor to said Upton. Continuation of applica 
tion, filed May 7, 1914. This application filed June 1, 1917 
1,242,018. Nunnally H. Albrecht and Wal 
ter A Filed Sept. 4, 191%. 


Racine, 


Mouse Trap. 

Baldwin, Dawson, Ga. 
1,242,023. Lock. August Arens, New Britain, Conn., as- 
he American Hardware Corporation, New Brit 


Filed June 23, 1915. 


nor to 


an, Cony 
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Iugene C. Baeck, Irvington, N. Y. 


1,282,034. 


Jar Lifter. 


Filed April 2, 1918. 

1,282,131. Sheet Metal Door. Edward D. Fitzpatrick, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Filed Dec. 2, 1916. 

1,282,148. Washboard. Henry J. Gilbert, Saginaw, Mich., 
assignor to National Washboard Company, Chicago, II. 


Filed Jan. 18, 1916. 

1,282,171. Gun Sight Otto Haussler, Gartield, N. J 
Filed Sept. 17, 1917. 

1,282,173. Chuck. Christian IF, Heinkel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Filed April 13, 1916 


1,282 178. Fence Post. Charles Henkel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Filed May 23, 1917. 

1,282,192. Vise. Samuel Hughes, Berkeley, Cal Filed 
Mar. 1, 1917. 

1,282,232. Animal Trap. Robert C. Lewis, Medical Lake 
Wash. Filed Dec. 28, 1914. 

1,282,323. Tool Handle Reinforcing Device. Wilkens A 
Schenck, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed June 2, 1917 

1.282.325. Grass Catcher for Lawn Mowers \ugust | 
Schnake, Centralia, Il. liled May 29, 1916 


Wrench John W. Shaver, Ben, Ar! 


1,282,332. 
April 20, 1917 


1,282,374. Ventilator Thomas E. Vaughn and John H 


Bruninga, St. Louis, Mo., assignors to Champion Manu fae 
turing and Sales Compzny, St. Louis, Mo, Filed A 29, 
1913. 

1,282,404 Mop. Harry L. Feasel, New Yorl N. ¥ 
Filed June 19, 1914 

1,282.414. Scythe. Samuel M. Kitchen, Salet N. Y., 


assignor, by mesne assignments, to Bartlett Edge Tool Com 
pany, Inc. Filed Aug. 17, 1916. 

1,282,440. Heating Appliance Edwin N. Lightfoot, New 
York, N. Y.. assignor to The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co 
Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Nov. 15, 1915 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PRICE READJUSTMENT CONTINUES TO 
HOLD INTEREST OF STEEL TRADE. 


The general committee on steel and steel products 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute favors a 
moderate reduction in the scale of maximum prices 
for steel beginning the first of January, 1919, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the committee. He is opposed to any 
effort to reduce wage scales at present, declaring that 
while labor is receiving higher compensation than ever 
before, the rates are no higher than are “proper and 
just” in view of the cost of living. 

“If the workmen are treated fairly and liberally,” 
he said, “they will stand and contend for fair treat- 
ment of the employer. There is no ground for believ- 
ing, as sometimes hinted, that the workers of this 
country are desirous of controlling the methods of 
production or distribution. They know they could not 
be successful in the experiment.” 


Present indications point to an inevitable “‘liquida- 
tion” unless some solution of the problems of prices 
for the future can be worked out. This does not mean 
that wages will be lowered but that there will be less 
work and men will be thrown out of employment. 

Those who look for a shortage in the labor supply 
due to the return of many of the foreign labor element 
to their own countries take a more optimistic view of 
the situation but, there is a strong opinion which holds 
that unless the present rate of buying gives way to a 
demand more in line with the capacity of the industry, 
curtailment is inevitable, and unemployment prob- 
These men do not hold the theory that a short- 
age of labor will develop. They look for an oversup- 
ply until readjustment is completed. The demobiliza- 
tion plans indicate that the mustering out of the men 
will not be directed upon a plan that will look to the 
demand for the discharged men in industry, but upon 
a plan that will consider military convenience only. 

The situation as regards resumption of activity has 
been complicated by the recent slackening in the de- 
mand for steel from the railroad and shipping con- 
trols. The uncertainty thrown about the future of the 
railroads by President Wilson’s statement to Congress 
complicates the situation. Until the question who is 
to control the railroads is decided the trade does not 
look for a resumption of that reconstruction which 
the roads have put off so long. The work originally 
outlined by the Railroad Administration will be con- 
tinued but half of the program has been completed and 
the rest will not help very much. 

In the shipbuilding field the reason for curtailment 
is less clear, and it is assumed that it is based upon 
the desire of the management to get its steel at prices 
near those paid by ship builders throughout the world. 
This attitude threatens to bring about a crisis not only 


able. 





in steel industry, but in all industry. Commodity 
prices generally are likely to stay at their present 
levels indefinitely, and the steel industry protests 
against reductions in its particular field. 

STEEL. 

Practically the only active buyers in the steel mar- 
ket are jobbers and the automobile manufacturers. 
The jobbers are buying on a limited scale and are do- 
ing no more than they have to. The automobile man- 
ufacturers, on the other hand are buying freely and 
are doing something to hold up present standards. 

Price readjustments offer difficulties other than con- 
siderations that steel is worth what it is selling for. 
There are numerous contracts in effect at old prices, 
and the steel covered by them cannot be put into the 
market in competition with steel goods bought at lower 
levels. If some sort of differentials could be devised 
which would allow holders of old contracts to have 
preferential treatment it is believed in some quarters 
solution could be arrived at. 

Steel men are not disposed to look for a resumption 
of demand until the situation clarifies itself consider- 
ably. The mills have enough work on hand to carry 
them well into next year at a fairly active rate of pro- 
duction and are in a fine position to await develop- 
ments. 

The disposition to hold off on the part of “invest- 
ment buyers” continues to-dominate the situation. 
These interests expect lower prices for steel, and seem 
content to wait. The same situation obtains in nearly 
all sections of the trade. The export demand is quite 
heavy but not anything like what the popular mind 
has been led to expect. 

COPPER. 

The copper market during the past week presented 
no features of interest which might have furnished a 
clue to the future course of trading, and in absence 
of any developments the market closed as apathetic as 
it opened. 

As the ruling agreement between the War Indus- 
tries Board and the producers expires on January I, 
important decisions are expected during the coming 
week. It will be known by the end of the month 
whether production will be curtailed during the transi- 
tion period from war to peace, and whether the gov- 
erament will retain a certain control or will restore 
the free market position of copper. 

There will be a heavy demand from the peace in- 
dustries as soon as the situation is clearing, but in the 
meantime a heavy accumulation of copper cannot be 
avoided. The question will be if producers, under 
free trading, can prevent a falling of the price. 
Recent reports verify previous estimates of a fall- 















ing off in output of blister copper by domestic smelt- 
ers in November and the probability is that the output 
during the current month will be smaller rather than 
greater than in November, but after making due al- 
lowance for a decrease in output, due to the abrupt 
ending of the war, the indication is that total produc- 
tion of domestic smelters this year will be approxi- 
mately 1,910,000,000 pounds, being a little more than 
in 1917, but a little less than in 1916. On January 1, 
this year, there were stocks of 411,000,000 pounds of 
blister copper so that total 1918 supply of blister cop- 
per from domestic material is indicated to have been 
2,321,000,000 pounds. Adding imports estimated at 
566,700,000 pounds, gives a total supply of crude cop- 
per from domestic and foreign material of 2,887,700,- 
000 pounds. 

The output of refined copper from both domestic 
and foreign material up to November 1, was about 
4,000,000 pounds a month in excess of the 1917 output 
but after making allowance for a decrease in Novem- 
ber and December, the total output for the year 1918 
is estimated to have averaged 205,000,000 pounds a 
month, making a total of 2,460,000 pounds for the 
year. In 1917 the average monthly output of refined 
copper, which was record-breaking, was at the rate 
of a little less than 204,000,000 pounds a month. 

Deducting the refined production from the total 
supply of blister copper, derived from both domestic 
and foreign material, amounting to 2,887,700,000 
pounds, leaves a total of 427,700,000 pounds of blister 
copper in stock estimated for 1918, as compared with 
stocks of 411,000,000 pounds at the end of 1917 and 
of 424,000,000 pounds at the end of 1916. 


TIN. 

According to George Armsby, Chief of Control of 
Tin, the Inter-Allied Tin agreement will probably be 
discontinued during this month. It is expected that 
the control of the importation and distribution of tin 
in the United States will be continued until the tin 
allocated to the United States by the Inter-Allied Tin 
Executive has been distributed to consumers, jobbers 
and dealers in the United States. 

Consumers are not showing any interest in future 
deliveries and the market is devoid of any new busi- 
ness. Manufacturers can await future developments as 
they expect a quiet business during the transition 
period. Smaller consumers can get the metal by the 
license system and it makes hardly a difference to them 
whether they pay 5 cents more or less for a pound 
of tin. 


LEAD. 

The lead market is quiet, with supplies light, and 
producers unwilling to sell at the reduced price fixed 
by the Committee. Before it became generally known 
that 6.75 cents had been fixed as the Government's 
price, 7.50 cents was freely bid by consumers, and 
several lead producers stated that they had bought ore 
on the basis of 7.75 cents lead, which made their lead 
cost them at least 7.25 cents. This caused producers 
to refrain from offering lead, and the independent 
producers have agreed to operate their mines only five 
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days per week until business revives, in order to pre- 
vent the accumulation of heavy stocks of ore. It is 
generally expected that after the first of January the 
producers’ control will cease and the market will be 
free again. 


SOLDER. 

The prices for solder prevailing in the Chicago 
market are as follows: Warranted 50-50, per pound, 
46 cents; Commercial, 45-55, per pound, 42.8 cents; 
Plumbers’, per pound, 39.7 cents. 


SPELTER. 

In spite of better demand which came from the 
galvanizing trade, the market for Prime Western con- 
tinues dull, with prompt shipments extremely scarce, 
and very little December offering at 8.30 cents f.o.b. 
East St. Louis basis. January shipment is held at 8.10 
cents, but there is more disposition to sell this month 
and price would be shaded on orders. February and 
March together equal amounts, each month available 
at 8.00 cents. 


SHEETS. 

Domestic demand in the Chicago market is fairly 
heavy for immediate delivery, but buyers are not 
inclined to place their requirements for first quarter, 
evidently preferring to wait for possible decline in 
prices. From Philadelphia comes the report that inter- 
est in sheets continues most from the export point of 
view. Galvanized for export has sold at 7 cents. Blue 
annealed has sold for export at 4.75 cents Pittsburgh 
and No. 28 black is quoted for export at 5.75 cents to 
6 cents, Pittsburgh. 

TIN PLATES. 

Trade in tin plate is quiet. Current sales are of a 
mixed type with no business of large proportions. Tin 
plate manufacturers have not yet opened their books 
for first half of 1919 business and do not appear to 
be in a hurry to do so, pending a more orderly state 
of affairs in the general steel situation. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $29.00 to $30.00; old iron axles, $37.00 to 
$38.00; steel springs, $27.00 to $28.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $26.00 to 


iron, $26.00 to $27.00; No. 1 cast 


$27.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are 
as follows, per pound: Light copper, 14 cents; 


lead, 4% cents; zine, 4% 


light 


brass, 9% cents; cents; cast 


aluminum, 17! cents. 
PIG IRON. 

In the Chicago district the larger portion of the pig 
iron output during the first half of 1919 is already 
contracted, but some selling is being done by southern 
interests. Generally speaking, the pig iron market is 
awaiting the readjustment from war to peace with 
confidence. Free trading is expected to begin after 
January 1, 1919, when the prices will again come under 
the law of supply and demand. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 




















METALS. _ 5, LEAD. AUGERS BEATERS. 
NS EIA er rT $7 50 
Ee eee ee ee 8 00 Boring a 60 Carpet. Per doz. 
RRS EE 3% No. 7 Tinned’ Spring Wire... $1 10 
—— Sheet. oo ee 50%| No. 8 Spring Wire coppered... 1 50 
Full coils........ per 100 Ibs. $11 00 Pe ss wcnasecbewses 175 
PIG IRON. Cut coils........ per 100 lbs. 11 25 
Hollow. Egg. Per doz. 
ee re ‘ $34 40 TIN. Bonney’s.......... per doz. 3000! No. 50Imp. Dover ........ $110 
Northern Fdy., No. 2... 34 00 Pie ti 76% Stearns, No. 3..... - 60 00; No. 102 “ “ tinned... 1 35 
Southern Fdy.. No. 2.. if 40 25 1g tin Coeseeeesserseseseses N ee inal No. 150 “ “ hotel.. te 210 
Lake Sup. Charcoal.... 38 70-39 00| Bar tin............ee0-ee00s omi: No. 10 Heavy hotelitinned.. 2 10 
i éacasantmeee 34 50 Post Hole. No. 13 ay i ne ve ae 
HARDWARE. Iwan's Post Hole and Well..... 25% io ; a. | ; 4 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in. . .per doz.$13 00 
TIN PLATES. ™ 
Ship. and. 
ADZES. — ‘ . x 9 10 12 
IC 14x20 Ford's, with or without screw, Net list} Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 
Se —_ Carpenters’. a 
nee Past keekeeesarsenpeen Net oulders’. 
XXX 14x20... AWLS. F 
XXXX 14x20. _ Coopers’. Brad. RG Wesceudaeewe Per doz..20 00 
x “se SPECT e rere err er rer. Net No. 3 Handled....... r doz. $0 65 
ty 20x28 .... i hichshsinctqeestecthed Net! No. 1050 Handled. 1 40 BELLS. 
XXX 50e28 Railroad Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, sen Call, pe ee 
~  , (| a Sue heeeninten’ ee a per gro. 3-inch Nickele otary Bell, 
XXXX 20x28...... Soeeteeer Plaumbe.......cccccscccccccece Net! Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. ci 85 Bronzed base... ... per doz. $5 50: 
AMMUNITION. Cow. 
COKE PLATES. ; Harness. - PE: cciteneenedanecnael 30% 
Cokes, 180 Iks...... 20x28 $18 50) Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. PR cicccsciees = 1 05 
Cokes, 200 Ibs...... 1c 20% 18 80) F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s.... . 2082 | Patent.......-seeeee ve 1 00) Door. Per doz. 
okes, 214 lbs....... x  ) aera - : 
Cokes, 270 Ibs. ....-1X 20x28 21 75]. Musket...............--- 208&24% “ —e ene 
. eg. 3 -in. Old Copper Bell ...... 6 00 
gin 20824%| Shouldered.......... * 160] 3 -in: Old Copper Bell, fancy. 8 00 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder. ©] Patented.......°.... . * 75| 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 50 
SS eer per 100 Ibs. $5 52 medium grades......... 2082} % 
a iapepaetese per 100 lbs. 5 57} Loaded with Smokeless Powder, - Hand 
Mes naripiie cues per 100lbs. 5 62 high grade..........--. 20&24% | Scratch. - ee : 
NG Ba eine: daara eee per 100 Ibs. 5 72 a No. IS, socket hand'ld. per doz. 2 50 an els, polisned........--1I / 
Winchester. . No. 344 Goodell-Pratt, White Metal...............+. SY, 
Seniecions Rapeeter Gute. sonatas 9 <meta ig: elm 35-40% — re ee 
D BLACK. Smokeless Leader Grade... ‘ “ 2 WEBB. onc occ ccccrecccccccccos 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLE Black Powder............ 20&2)%,| No- 7 Stanley oo) Giver Gilles: ..........-20.-- 
SS errr per 100 Ibs. $6 32 
No. 22-24..000000.: per 100 Ibs. 6 37/U-M.C. , AXES. Miscellaneous. 
I la ohn gee per 100 lbs. 6 42} Nitro Club............... 20&24%| Boys® Handled. iat ieih Dit dhe eee 
Set cacananend per 100 lbs. 6 47] Arrow..........-.2.-000% 20&2%%| Niagara............- . 12 50] farm. Ibs 40° 50 as” “100 
SN I ga cs once when cn a per 100 lbs. 6 52 a 20&24% Each.......$3 00 375 5 50 7 25 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000. Broad. BEVELS, TEE. 
_  eererrey per 100 Ibs. $7 02| Winchester jy A sa $2 = rene : Me nig * me GSbiaiees Py Steaiey’s rosewood handle, new 
: - -10 gauge....... | cea eran ets 
ee per 100lbs. 7 17 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 * Firemen’s (handled) Stanley’s iron handle............ Nets 
Ps PEs dnscaeat per 100lbs. 7 32 “a pS aes per doz. 21 00 
Re Me Le per 100 Ibs. 7 47| Powder. Each 
__ Beppe er per 1001bs. 7 62] DuPont's Sporting, kegs Tr $11 23 BINDING CLOTH. 
J m3 as ics ae . 
No. WBsccvssreccess per 100 lbs. 7 77 oS en. Oe ON a oe 55% 
NO. 30.....0eseeeee per 100 lbs. 8 27} DuPont a be ocee = Single Bitted (without handles). ey es ae 40% 
“ “ Ib. : : : : 22 w on 8 , Friese Brass, plated ecececesesosecececec”d 60% 
“* Smokeless, drums.... 43 50 arren Silver Steel. . on application 
ee os : e 
PK inknnenaanman per 100 lbs. $7 82 “ “ i-kegs.... 575 Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50 Auger. 
Pe kensatnnene per 100lbs. 7 87 - aa canisters... 1 00 Pp 
No. 27 100 Ibs. 7 92 : Pattern....... oueene 20% 
Teh Bosccecevssees per Ss. L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting errr List plus 5% 
NO. 28... 60 eeeeees per 100Ibs. 8 02 aE ARG At 11 25| Double Bitted (without handles). TDs < cncwcseua one & 
L. & R. eommn Extra Sporting rae Se air ineaenedala 35% 
-kegs................. 590] Warren's Natl. Blue, 3$ to 43 Russell Jennings.............. 15% 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting  dhésecntes Prices on application| Clark's Expansive........... 334% 
ae a on a The abo : £3 to 4 lbs. Steer’s ‘** Small list, $22 00.....5% 
Per 100 lbs. | L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting ea he t HEICSS OF A288 C ~ — or ~ Boe @.....! % 
Wood's Smooth No. 20 $7 27 1 Ib. canisters....... a are the base prices. | errr 35% 
oe Oe BU. eoeseees L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
‘ wee. eee 7 32 a a? ». canisters. tare 32 Eled<siaceesscueu List plus 5% 
aa o — - ee 7 a - Orange, Extra Sporting 
% 7 = ro 26 ; 7 4-lb. canisters.......... 22 Di civsiaccaddbeskaveceuekad 10% 
Oe SF ecvcerece Hercules“E.C.” and “Infallible”’ BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 
> 7S BB cccscese 7 52 $0 can drums........... 43 50 , 
Hercules “E. C.," kegs......... 22 50| Pounds..... 10 16 20 25 |Countersink. 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"" 4-kegs....... 11 25| Per 1,000....$5 00 6 50 7 50 900} No. 18 Wheeler’s ....per doz. $2 25 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can ‘ No. 20 i eng 3 00 
IRON. xe American Snailhead.. ‘“* 1 75 
erates cae swine oad 22 00 rt Rose" ee 2 00 
P lanish . Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can “ “ 
seer vim —agngas rss caresses: 9 00 BALANCES, SPRING. Mehew's Pee?" » ts 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $11 55 : : ews Fiat...... 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 5 75 p 20% ” | - 1 90 
Hercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible” NE, oc cccceccesaceces eeeeee () 
BAR SOLDER. SS ae 1 00 Dowel. 
Warranted, 50-50........ eke OSS DOL, Russell Jennings..........+...15% 
Commercial, Ie aceecaa ” 42.8c Hercules Lightning Rifle, BARS, CROW. 
PRE ccanesescecdave = 39.7¢ EL coxeoud<ek seas 1 25) Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 5C Gimlet, 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
SPELTER. canisters............... 1 25 Standard Double ot $1 10—$1 60 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 Countersink...... ete» . «Doz. 1 80 
Pi wi vainankies eanenstenee 9ke Hercules Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS. 
PE a accwinaceodn 1 00 Clothes. 
SHEET ZINC. ANVILS | Small Willow........ per doz. 15 oe - Dp oo 
Sia deeiikkcamansaewen 18c : : Medium Willow...... * 17 0¢ Standard Square..... omm 35 
. Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs..... 93 Ib. ; 4 A Octagon... 250 
Less than cask lots....$18 50 to 19 00 Fe may 81 - 150 ibs Bares. Okc oad lb. Large Willow........ - 20 0 ee 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. ; , Screw Driver. 
Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c per Ib. Ghent tes. jt. ite, oe No. 1 Common..... o & ; 8 











Copper sheet, base.............. 36c Thicker ...... 18cperlb,' Perdoz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 O' No. 26 Stanley...... 











